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NEXT MONTH 

The days when an accident 


victim, a cripple or a 
diseased person was doomed 
to spend the rest of his life 
an invalid, is rapidly closing, 
thanks to rehabilitation 
centres. Read "New Lives 
For Old," by Marcia Mc- 
Ewan. Some divorces have 
been granted on fantastic 
grounds. "This Business of 
Divorce" is the title. Rhys 
Bradshaw tells of the "Cour- 
age Of The Limpet-Bomb 
Men" of the second world 
war. Ray Mitchell asks: 
"Who'd He Ever Beat?" a 
boxing article; James Hoi I- 
edc,e comes to light with his 
usual crime fact; D'Arcy 
Niland is well to the fore 
with a grand fiction and 
there are the usual Caval- 
cade features. 


Like a square dance caller, 
the witch doctor calls the 
men and women together. 
Their feasting is unrestrained. 

PETER HARGRAVES 



QNE of the most distinctive and in- 
teresting of wild Zulus of Cen- 
tral Africa are the tall, ebony-skinned 
toothless, beer-drinking Bailas. They 
have no peer in hunting, swearing 
and telling lies. 

When they die their funeral is the 
prelude to barbaric festivities. 

Officially each Baila community is 
ruled by a chief, but his influence 
is secondary to that of the witch- 
doctor. It consists of several thousand 
natives living together in a village 
of mud and grass huts. 

The Baila land is fertile, and the 
lives of the men are easy and pleas- 
ant. The women— of whom each 
Baila man has about a dozen as 
wives— do all the field work, tend 
and guard their large herds of cattle, 
and make and serve the copious 
quantities of native beer the men 


consume. When not sitting in the 
sun swilling the beer from half- 
gallon gourds, the men hunt. They 
wear no clothes except for a small 
loin-skin of some animal. Around 
their necks they wear an animal 
horn on a piece of cord. 

As hunters the Bailas are realists, 
more concerned with results than 
sport. Their weapons are spears and 
poison-tipped arrows, but they are 
generally used only to finish off the 
game. 

The women have the job of dig- 
ding deep game pits in the ground. 
The bottoms of the pits are studded 
with thick poles, with sharpened 
ends pointing upwards. 

Slim sticks or reeds are laid over 
the top of the pit and covered with 
grass and leaves. The game fall into 
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r the pits and are impaled on the 
j. sharpened poles. 

Watching women hasten back to 
the village and inform the men of 
the catch. It takes a while for them 
to summon up the inclination to 
leave the continual beer session. 
When they do condescend to visit the 
game pit, the captured animal is 
generally half dead. 

Another Baila hunting method is 
the wholesale slaughter of entire 
herds. The village turns out when 
zebra, antelope or other game in 
large numbers are reported in the 
vicinity. 

With age-old strategy, they are 
surrounded and gradually driven into 
a swamp. As they flounder help- 
lessly in tlie mud, they are des- 
troyed quickly and easily with a 
spear thrust. The Baila women at- 
tach ropes to the bodies and haul 
them back to the village. 

Everything is then suspended 
while the tribe gorges itself on the 
meat. They have no means of pre- 
serving it. To their logical minds the 
best receptacles for it are their own 
stomachs. A Baila buck thinks noth- 
ing of devouring the best part of 
a whole antelope in 24-hours gour- 
mandising. 

The Baila men,, leading their lives 
of ease and contemplation, have time 
for the observance of all the social 
niceties. They are regarded as the 
most courteous of all African na- 
tives. They have developed and ob- 
serve a prodigious code of good man- 

But they haven't always been so 
courteous. As part of the warlike 
Zulus they came into conflict with 
the British in 1879. At first the war 
was unfortunate for the British 
troops, but- in July of that year a 
general engagement took place at 
Ulundi and the power of the Zulus 
was completely crushed. 


Ultimately the Boers took over a 
portion of the country, while the re- 
maining portion was annexed by the 
British in 1887 and, in 1897 was in- 
corporated with Natal. 

Their respect for others' feelings 
has made them expert liars. It has 
become second nature with them. 
Even amongst themselves, their most 
frequent expression is "Wabea”, 
meaning, "You're a liar.” However, 
it is used more in an affectionate 
than a derogatory way. 

The Baila is such a liar that he 
cannot tell you his own name. When 
ever a white man asks him what 
he is called, he invents a fictitious 
label— either to keep in practice, 
from a spirit of fun or just for the 
hell of it. 

Despite their good manners, how- 
ever, all the Bailas are addicted to 
bad language. Their vocabulary of 
curses and swearwords is so extensive 
that some of them can keep up a 
continuous barrage of derogation and 
vituperation for as long as an hour. 

"You have a mouth like a pouch of 
a stork", and "Your nose turns up 
like a wild pig's", are • two of the 
mildest expressions. The strongest 
are too blistering to repeat. 

Other idiosyncrasies of the Baila 
men are long fingernails (to show 
they do not have to demean them- 
selves by work) and the absence of 
four front teeth in their upper jaws. 

No white man has been able to 
discover the reason why these four 
teeth are knocked out in boyhood. 
A special officer of the tribe performs 
the rite as gently and humanely as 
he can. The boy squats at his feet, 
puts his head between the "den- 
tist's" knees and utters no sound as 
the teeth are loosened and then 
knocked out with an iron wedge. 

There is no compulsion about the 
teeth extraction. Each boy submits 
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voluntarily and cheerfully. It is 
thought that he is not considered 
capable of growing to strong and 
virile manhood until he has lost 
them. 

In the matter of this teeth ex- 
traction the liailas resemble certain 
tribes of the Australian aboriginal. 
To them it is considered a mark of 
manhood to have the front teeth 
knocked out. They certainly have 
courage and in this matter of den- 
tistry they show tip their civilised 
brothers, who dread the dentist, even 
with the pain-deadening drugs used 
by the white man. 

Life in each Baila community re- 
volves around the witch doctor. He is 
not only the most powerful, but the 
most picturesque and colourful iden- 
tity. 

Unlike the ocher Baila men, the 
witch doctors wear a variety of dif- 
ferent costumes. One of the most 
decorative is that which they don 
when supervising the all-important 
funeral ceremony, a sacred but orgi- 
astic revelry to which the Baila looks 
forward all the days of his life. 

The most impressive item in the 
funeral regalia of the witch doctor 
is tiie headpiece. It consists of a 
leather girdle, to which is attached 
a thick fringe of animal hair. The 
hairs are treated with gum to make 
them stand erect. 

Another girdle encircles his neck. 
To it are attached a dozen or so 
animal horns. No other Baila, even 
the chief, is permitted to wear more 
than one horn around his neck. 

Generally the witch doctor’s chest 
is bare. Occasionally, desiring an 
even more decorative effect, he daubs 
it with blotches of white ochre. 

Around his waist is another girdle. 
From it hangs strips of leopard, 
hyena and civet cat skin. These 


reach to the knee. Around each 
of ids legs is another girdle with a 
smaller fringe of skins. Around his 
ankles are strings of dried seed pods, 
which rattle and jingle as he walks. 
To complete the effect, in his hand 
the witch doctor carries, as Iris badge 
of office, the tail of a leopard. 

Even though they have now come 
under the dominion of whites with 
different ideas, murder is still com- 
mon throughout the tribe. The cul- 
prit thinks no more of it than shoot- 
ing a rabbit. His only reaction is to 
buy himself a charm from the witch 
doctor to protect himself from the 
dead man's ghost if it becomes im- 
patient and angry at any delaf in 
being born again. 

Suicide, too, is common among 
Bailas tired of their present per- 
sonality, family or worldly wealth. 
Before taking his life, the would-be 
suicide pays a fee to the witch doc- 
tor and indicates a wealthy tribes- 
man or chief whom he would like 
as a father in his next re-incarna- 

The witch doctor murmurs some 
murnbo-jumbo, and the dupe goes 
off to perform the deed. He is con- 
vinced he will soon be back in the 
body of the next son born to his 
chosen ■’father." 

Every funeral of a Baila man 
means a feast. But with women it is 
different. When they die, they are 
tossed into a hole in the ground and 
foigotten. Each man strives to 
accumulate cattle during his lifetime 
to permit the mourners at his funeral 
to stuff themselves sickenly with raw 
and half-cooked meat. 

There is no mourning and weeping 
for the dead man, except by his 
wives. They -are forced to wail for 
hours and take turns in hugging his 
dead body in adoration. 
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Meanwhile the rest of the Baila 
men daub themselves with ashes 
and clay and dance about in excite- 
ment and fun to come. 

The wives have to perform the 
actual burial — after the witch doctor 
shaves the corpse’s head to make 
it look like that of a new-born 
baby. 

Some of the wives carry the dead 
body to the river to wash it; others 
dig the grave; others chant paens of 
praise as to the prowess as a husband. 

When the grave is ready, it is 
lined with the skins of some of his 
cattle killed for the feast. A small 
stool is placed in it on which to 
rest his head. 

The corpse is finally handed down. 
It is arranged by a couple of wives 
standing in the grave on the side 
on which he customarily slept. His 
relatives then come forward with 
gifts to be buried with him — some 
tobacco, a gourd of beer, a tasty 
dish of cattle liver. 

The wives hurry to fill in the 
grave, for the time of the feast is 
now at hand. All the cattle have 
been killed. 

Restrictions are removed from 
women during the funeral feast. 
They may speak to men without 
being spoken to first. They join 
their husbands and all gorge to 
consume every scrap of meat on the 
dead man’s cattle. They wash it down 
with as much beer as they can con 
sume without being sick. 

In a few hours the feast is over. 
Darkness falls. Fires are lighted. 
Drums begin to beat and herald the 
funeral dance. 

Men and women gather on oppo- 
site sides of the village square. The 
drummers sit behind them, thumping 
out weird tom-toms that intensify as 
the dance quickens. 


In the pentre stands the witch 
doctor. He acts as master of cere- 
monies, directing and encouraging 
the movements like a square dance 

"Come, come,” he chants, "select 
your partner and go take her out.’’ 

Men and women prance before 
each other. Groans and shouts al- 
most drown the drums. Feet tap 
rhythmically; hands clap; eyes beckon 
in wild invitation. 

The witch doctor reaches a fever 
pitch of excitement. He jumps, 
screams and cavorts. 

Pandemonium breaks out. For the 
first time the dancers touch each 
other. The witch doctor withdraws. 
His voice can no longer be heard 
above the din. 

Until dawn the Bailas are trans- 
formed into savage animals. The 
next day the men return to their 
courtesy and beer drinking. The 
women are once more virtual slaves, 
So the Bailas remain until the next 
funeral. 



A BAILA CHIEF 
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gARONESS Eloisa Wagner was her 
name. She was also known as 
"The Spider”. She was a strange 
woman who enticed men-" into her 
web. A handsome platinum blonde, she 
lived for a time— bin did not leave 
it alive — on the sun-drenched island 
of Floreana in the Galapagos. 

Her royal Costume on the island 
was brief in the extreme. From a 
cord around her neck dangled a re- 
volver. In her right hand she carried 
a riding crop. Many times the crop 
had been used on Phillipson and 


Lorentz, the two men she had 
brought to Floreana with her. In a 
frenzied fit, brewed from some petty 
annoyance, she would beat them sav- 
agely with it. 

Then, minutes after, an amazing 
calm would come over the Baroness. 
Her emotional storm abated, she re- 
sorted to soothing voice and endear- 
ing terms to Phillipson. 

Lorentz, an Ecuadorian, was a 
small man 'with about as much 
strength as a mouse. Not in a life- 
time would he be a match for Phil- 
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lipson. The Baroness knew that and 
it was this cruel streak in her that 
brought about a crazy triangle. 

She had the two men in her palm. 
But Lorentz was under the thumb 
of Phillipson. 

Once, when she was in one of her 
tantrums she played up to Lorentz 
while Phillipson was present. He be- 
came angry, spat out a curse and 
came at her with his fists ready to 
strike her. She covered him with her 
gun and slashed him across the 
shoulders with the whip. He ran out- 

Lorentz cowered in the corner of 
the room like a frightened rat. She 
called him to her. He came away 
from the corner timidly and stood in 
front of her. She looked him up and 
down. Then in a screaming voice 
said: “You miserable looking wretch. 
Why do I even consider you?" 

With a shove she, sent him flying 
through the door. She followed him 
outside and her maniacal screech 
rang out as she watched the Ecua- 
dorian being beaten into uncon- 
sciousness by Phillipson. 

Baroness Wagner's next door 
neighbour was Dr. Friedrich Ritter. 
It was his choice of an isolated ex- 
istence on Floreana that stimulated 
the same interest in the Baroness 
and lots of others. 

Ritter was a German. His pro- 
fession, a dentist and physician. His 
plan, to abandon mankind and settle 
for peace and solitude on Galapagos, 
was given plenty of publicity on the 
Continent and in America. 

The doctor had no intention of 
being lonely; even though life for 
two on a desert island could be 
described as lonely — and would be 
by city dwellers. A former patient 
whom he made his wife accompanied 

Dore (for that was her name) was 
swept along on the flood of the 


doctor’s enthusiasm and agreed to 
share his Eden. 

Cutting all ties with the world 
they knew, the pair set out for 
Floreana. 

Before he went away, Ritter said: 
"I want to be removed from all con- 
tact with the world. I hope never 
to have a neighbour. That is why 1 
have chosen Floreana as my Ultima 
Thule. Of our own free will and 
choice we arc going into exile to 
seek, in the solitude of an almost 
deserted island in the far Pacific, 
the independence powers to the full- 
est, which are denied to man by the 
complexities of modern life.” 

Ritter and his wife suffered 
many hardships during their first 
few months on the sun-grilled island. 
But with their struggles over, the 
two settled down, were very happy 
the way everything had turned out 
and ijie doctor Bllcd in a lot of 
his time writing a book on phil- 
osophy. 

A pleasure boat called, and back 
in the civilised world the passengers 
related the story of die second Adam 
and Eve. 

Fascinated and thrilled that to get 
away from it all could really be 
done, people wrote to Ritter and 
told him they would like to join 
him and live as he was living. 

They followed their letters by 
arriving on Floreana. Eager with an- 
ticipation of a near-to-nature life, 
they built huts and domiciled 
themselves in caves; but none had 
the tenacity and spirit of Ritter 
and his wife. 

They soon discovered that Flo- 
reana was not a Paradise, but a 
miserable, lonely, wasted and sea- 
eaten island. With dreams and hopes 
shattered, they left. 

Ritter stayed. It didn't matter to 
him if they stayed or not. He was 
at no loss for their company. He 
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was content and he was not con- 
cerned with anyone else. 

One day he called his wife to 
the door and said: "Look, we have 
more company. I wonder how long 
they will stay?” 

Striding towards his house was the 
Baroness. She was accompanied by 
Phillipson and Loren tz. 

The doctor made no remarks. He 
eyed her coldly. She was the first to 
speak: "Doctor Ritter, we heard so 
much about you and your life here 
that we decided to try it.” 

Ritter didn’t encourage a con- 
versation, but wished them good luck 
and shut his door. Inside, he seem- 
ed to be disturbed. Already he had 
a premonition about this woman, 
and in the weeks that followed he 
couldn't shake off his loathing and 
disgust for her. The behaviour of 
the woman had brought back to 
him patterns of the world he had 
left. The world he wanted to for- 
get. And calling herself the Em- 
press of Floreana! Ritter laughed 
bitterly. 

She told callers to the island that 
Floreana was her dominion and it 
was entirely in her power who 
could stay and who could not. A 
Norwegian called there and the Bar- 
oness told him to leave. He shrug- 
ged his shoulders and told her that 
he was not used to taking orders 
from women. Her body shaking with 
rage, she screamed at him, and level- 
ling the revolver, fired. The bullet 
missed, but the Norwegian was wise 
enough not to argue with a crazy 
woman who meant business with hot 
lead and he lost no time leaving. 

She never called on the doctor 
after her first visit, and he didn’t 
see much of her, but he was often 
awakened at night by her high- 
pitched laughter, her torrid flow 
of curses and wild screams. 


Now and then, Lorentz would 
come to see Ritter. The doctor was 
sorry for the pathetic figure before 
him. Hunched like a dwarf, with 
deep-sunken eyes, an apprehensive 
expression on his sallow face, the 
Ecuadorian was a pitiable sight. 

There were tears in his eyes, when 
on one visit to Ritter, he said: "I 
must get away, away from that de- 
mon of a woman and that brute 
Phillipson.” 

Ritter placed a hand on his shoul- 
der and said: “What have they done 
to you?" 

"They beat me, both of them," 
Lorentz wailed. 

One afternoon, stretching languid- 
ly after a doze in the sun, the bar- 
oness saw a stranger on the island. 
Her mouth twisted into a crooked 
smile and her hand played on the 
gun. 

She stared hard at the good-look- 
ing young man, then the bitter smile 
was gone and she let the gun fall 
from her grip. 

She called for Phillipson and said: 
"Go and get him." 

He looked sullenly at her and made 
no effort to carry out out her order. 
She whipped up her revolver and 
cocked it. Phillipson had a quick 
change of mind. 

The man standing before her said 
his name was Arends. He was a 
fisherman. 

She smiled sweetly at him, came 
close to him and kissed him. Then 
putting her arm around him, took 
him to the house. 

Later Phillipson, in a jealous fit 
told her exactly what he thought of 
her. Shaking with temper, she 
brought the crop across his face. 
Maddened with pain, he took out his 
revenge by beating up Lorentz. 
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The Baroness next tried her 
charms on the friends of a journal- 
ist who had come to interview her 
for his paper. She came across with 
the answers and also concentrated 
on the writer’s friend. There she 
made little impression and he finally 
told her she was wasting her time 

Not long after, Ritter was inter- 
rupted with his writing by a ham- 
mering on his door. He called out 
to the person to come in. Before 
his table stood the journalist, pale 
and shaking. He said that Arends 
had been shot. They found the Dane 
still alive and in agony from a 
wound in his stomach. He recover- 
ed after hospital treatment at Guaya- 

The Baroness smiled slyly and 
blamed the shooting on Lorentz. But 
Ritter knew that she was the only 
one among the party in possession 
of firearms, and he concluded, after 
questioning the journalist as to 
where they were standing at the 
time of the shooting that the shot 
was intended for the journalist’s 
friend and the Dane was unfortunate 
in receiving it. 

Ritter was becoming used to the 
ravages of the Baroness and he paid 
little attention to the screams he 
heard one afternoon. The first clue 
he got that something was wrong was 
when Lorentz visited him. He was a 
changed man, happy and at ease. Ex- 
citedly he told the doctor that he 
would be troubled no more by 
Phillipson and the Baroness who had 
left the island by ship. 

Ritter became alarmed and expect- 
ed the worst when Lorentz showed 
him the collection of jewellery be- 
longing to the Baroness which Lor- 
entz said he was going to sell. 

The doctor didn't question Lorentz, 


\ DIPLOMACY J 

I The young bride looked in f 
J the jewellery store; "Buy me \ 
» that lovely bracelet," said she. 

I He shook his head: "I’d have i 
J to earn more — And I would 
\ not if I could," said he. She 
c glared as though she had lost 
* her love; "Why wouldn't ’ 
you?" she demanded, snarl- 
ing. "Because it isn't good 
enough for you, my dove." 

She smiled and whispered, 
"Oh, you darling." 

— AH-EM. ‘ 

Wfilj itn i«v 


but he thought about him plenty. 

The worn look was gone from his 
face; his body was erect and his eyes 
sparkled. Why? 

Ritter tried to find the answer to 
these questions by investigating the 
house and its surroundings. He found 
nothing. 

When the sailing boat, that carried 
freight and passengers between the 
islands, arrived at Floreana in the 
summer of 1934, Lorentz joined it. 

He persuaded the Norwegian skip- 
per to take him to Wreck Bay where 
he could get a ship which would 
transport him to Guayaquil. They 
never made it. The treacherous cur- 
rents swept them off their course 
and they were washed ashore on 
waterless Marchena. 

It was an American fishing boat 
that found their corpses, but with 
the Baroness and Phillipson, there has 
been no trace and there is noth- 
ing to support Lorentz’s story that 
they ever left the island of Floreana. 
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J-JE walked slowly toward town, a 
nondescript farmer with face 
and clothes equally grey and 
wrinkled; and for the first time in 
years, the evening air smelled sweet 
in his nostrils. 

Following the curving shoulder of 
the road, he made the last slow 
S-turn; and then, just ahead, he 
saw the lights of the town. His 
shoulders straightened and he walk- 
ed faster. The lights began taking 
shape. He could distinguish the 
round blurs of the street lamps from 
the bright rectangles of the store 
windows now. 

He broke into a half trot. The 


lights bobbed closer. His flailing feet 
kept spanking dust up from the 
road. 

He reached Main Street, and he 
was like a boy at the circus. His 
eyes darted everywhere. He stopped 
to gape at every store window. 
Passers-by saw him and wrinkled 
their brows in wonderment. 

"Hi, Daniels," someone said, and 
his response was muted and shy, as 
though he'd just come from a place 
where folks never greeted each 
other friendlylike. 

Then he saw it, and gasping, he 
knew at last why he had been 
drawn to town that night. 
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It was a suit in the window of 
Sam Marlow’s store. Only a suit, 
but the bright checks and the gay 
plaid set his heart dancing. Slowly, 
shuffling, like a boy sidling toward 
a cookie jar he knows he shouldn't 
touch, he drew closer and closer, 
till 'at last his gnarled hands were 
pressed against the glass. 

His eyes misted and instead of 
the store window he saw a barn 
dance session with the fiddle squeak- 
ing and the girls laughing, their up- 
flung necks powder-white . . . while 
the men drank from jugs in the 
shadowy yard outside and ex- 
changed neighbourly talk. And 
flitting everywhere, like a scarecrow 
given life, through all the magic 
pictures — the checked suit in the 
window! 

How long he would have stayed 
there dreaming, if Old Sam Marlow 
hadn’t stepped out of the store, no- 
body can tell. 

Old Sam had opened shop in 
town when there were only four- 
teen houses plus the post office. But 
as the town grew, the range of Old 
Sam’s goods narrowed. He specialised 
in men’s suits now. Men's suits and 
town history. Anyone wanted to 
know any goings-on in Lemonville, 
they just asked Sam Marlow. 

“Well, well," Old Sam said, “if 
it ain’t Tom Daniels. Drunk — ?” Old 
Sam’s eyes suddenly narrowed. A 
moment passed, then he asked 
softly, "How're you, my friend?” 

Regretfully, Tom Daniels turned 
from the vibrant-coloured suit in the 
window. "Thank you,” he said. "Right 
well, Mr. Marlow." 

Old Sam scratched his bald shining 
head. “And the missus?" he asked. 

“Kate — Kate’s taken to bed.” 

Old Sam frowned. “She doing poor- 
ly? I hadn’t heard no talk about it.” 

"No, Mr. Marlow — just resting. Said 
she could use a rest. There's not 


too much work for one man on the 
farm. Just the chores, now the crops 
are in. So she up and crawled into 
bed.” 

Old Sam nodded slowly, then his 
face creased into a frown. "You're 
not planning to buy anything?” he 
said, his voice faintly burred with 

Tom Daniels looked back at the 
suit. The checks danced before his 
eyes; he had never seen such lapels 
before. His fists clenched slowly. He 
was wearing black, greyed by dust, 
and his elbows and his knees were 
patched with black. 

"How much is that suit?” he asked 
suddenly. 

Old Sam sighed resignedly. When 
he spoke, lie spoke very slowly. "Thirty 
— dollars.” 

Tom' Daniels took a deep breath. 
"Got my site?” he asked. 

"Guess I have," Old Sam said. 
Then Old Sam shook his head 
worriedly. "Maybe you want some 
time to think this over, Tom?” 

The jaws tightened on Tom 
Daniels’ face. "If you got my size,” 
he said deliberately, "I’m going in to 
buy it.” Then he smiled a queer 
twisted smile. "Always wanted a suit 
with a spot of colour,” he said. 

Now it was two months later, and 
Tom Daniels was sitting in the 
sheriff’s office. Outside, the wind was 
howling, but inside, sweat kept trick- 
ling down Tom Daniels' face. 

The sheriff was an older man than 
Tom. He was tall and broad, and he 
had a round red face. You could 
see that he’d once liked Tom and he 
wasn’t enjoying what he had to do. 

"You shouldn’t of, Tom . . .” he 

Tom sighed and shrugged his 
shoulders. "She was mean,” he said. 
"My Kale was a regular old she- 
devil. She kept me like they keep 
the boys on the road gangs. You 
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couldn’t see the chains, but they were 
there." 

The sheriff bunched his lips to- 
gether and shook his head. 

’Must have always had the streak 
in her," Tom said, "but it came out 
proper and a yard wide after the 
baby died. That was twenty three 
years ago. We had one baby, a boy, 
name of Robert — died of pneumonia 
at the age of eleven months, and 
she like to went out of her head. 

"She blamed me. Said he'd caught 
a draught from a window I’d left 
open. Made me keep mourning always, 
all those years, twenty-three of them 
— tried not to let me break it for a 
second. Nothing but work. Never a 
day for fun. You remember how wild 
a young one I was— dressed spruce 
every Saturday night, dancing and 


drinking with the best of them. And 
here I was, always working and pray- 
ing and wearing black clothes and 
feeling to blame." 

Tom Daniels’ face began to twitch 
and he beat the arm of his chair 
with his fist. "It was too much for 
a body to stand,” he said hoarsely 
"She used to beat me if she caught 
me drinking plain cider or even 
smoking. Sometimes I’d get more than 
my full from the jug and I'd run 
off to town. Just run down the road, 
yelling and laughing— I can't even re- 
member what I’d do once I got there. 

I d get back, and she’d be waiting 
for me with a bull-whip. 

"All that time I never touched her. 
but inside, I kept boiling. Got so, 
at last, I guess I clear went crazy 



came at me that night, scream- 
ing and waving a broom. I let her 
have it in the head with the jug 
'd been drinking from. 

"I'd hit her in a flash of anger 
rilliout setting my strength, and 
[when I bent down to help her to 
'her feet, I saw she was dead. 

"I felt bad. I killed, but I’m not 
the killing sort. Kate’d been touched 
in the head, but b.eforc the baby, 
she’d had her sparks of fun and 
sweet-iife, just like everybody else. The 
blood where I'd hit her was like a 
red bonnet — the first touch of colour 
=n on her in all those years, 
thought that, and 1 like to 


"Then ,1 buried her out in the 
pasture. Between the elms where you 
dug her up. 1 said prayers over her 
and asked her forgiveness. 

"Afterwards I thought up a story 
about how I'd make believe she’d 
gone visiting her kin in Chicago. I 
had it all reckoned out. The farm's 
a good distance from town. Visitors 
could come and go, using the State 
highway, and never come through the 
town itself. So I'd say Kate’s sister 
came and took her visiting. And after 
time passed — three months or more — 
I'd say a letter came saying she'd died 
—and that her sister wanted to bury 
her in Chicago. 

“That was my plan. And as lime 
went by, I was sure it would work 
out right. I hadn’t even said a word 
yet to anyone about the letter, when 
yesterday you came around — ” 


Tom Daniels was sobbing now, 
wiping his eyes on the sleeve of his 
jacket. The tears stained the vibrant- 
coloured checked material in grey 
damp splotches. Suddenly he looked 
up with widening eyes. 

"How’d you know to come around 
and do all that digging?" he asked. 

"Old Sam Marlow,” the sheriff said. 
"What he told me.” 


Tom Daniels frowned puzzedly. 
"Sam Marlow? How'd he come to 
know?" 

The sheriff walked slowly to the 
door. He clicked it open an inch and 
called through the slit, "Mr. Marlow!" 

Old Sam slipped into the office, his 
face white with cold and worry. He 
looked questioningly at the sheriff, 
then quickly averted his head, as 
though he wanted his unvoiced ques- 
tion to remain unanswered. 

"Mr. Marlow," the sheriff said, "tell 
Tom Daniels what you told me." 

Old Sam looked sadly at Tom. "You 
bought the bright-coloured suit when 
you were cold sober," he said. "And 
Kate never brought it back.” 

Tom shook his head. “Bring it 
back? Kate?” 

Old Sam’s eyes met the Sheriff’s, 
then slid back to Tom’s. “I always 
thought you didn't know what you 
were up to, Tom Daniels, when you 
came to my store three times in the 
past year, liquored up worse than 
any man I’ve ever seen. You walked 
in every time, cussing and mean, and 
you bought a suit. 'Any colour but 
black,' you said.” 

"Me?” Tom asked dazedly. 

"Yup." Old Sam's voice dropped to 
a slow hoarse whisper. "Then, every 
time, like clockwork, Kate brought the 
suit back the next day, cleaned and 
neat-pressed, and I gave her credit less 
wear-and-tear. And then I always 
knew you were back to wearing 
mourning again.” 

Tom moaned. "I never remembered 
afterwards. Just the whippings when 
I got home — that’s all I remembered!” 

"And this last time,” Old Sam said 
again, “you were cold sober when you 
bought the suit, and poor Kate never 
carried it back.” 

Tom moaned and cradled his face 
in his hands. 

“You see,” the sheriff said softly, 
"you see why I started digging . . .” 
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HOSPITALITY 

Back in 1857, in the days of the Wild 
West of America, cattle thieves did 
not always finish on the end of a rope 
One struck a reform wave, got a fair 
trial and was sentenced to three 
months in gaol. Then it was discov- 
ered that Sauk County, where he was 
sentenced, did not have a gaol, so the 
convicted man was lodged in the West- 
ern Hotel in Baraboo. At the end of 
one week, all guard was removed. At 
the end of one month the sheriff was 
pleading with the prisoner to escape. 
But the cattle thief refused. He had 
been given three months lodging, he 
said, and he intended using up every 
hour of it. He did. That was the end 
of the reform wave. 


MEDALS 

Last year at Hyde Park, London, 
at a parade of old soldiers, Edward 
Johnston wore 20 medals. The Queen, 
who was inspecting the parade, ad- 
mired the array and asked questions. 
Johnston proudly told her that one 
medal proclaimed that he was at Khar- 
toum in 1898; another that he was at 
the relief of Peking, in 1900 and a 
third that he was at the Relief of 
Ladysmith, also in 1900. Other medals 
showed that he had served on the 
North-West Frontier of India in 1893, 
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in Burma and right through World 
War I. The Queen was impressed. 
So were officers of the Royal Horse 
Guards, who also questioned Johnston. 
It appeared the only service Johnston 
had done was 21 years in Broadmoor 
Criminal Lunatic Asylum. He was fined 


A DOG'S LIFE 

In lexas, U.S.A. a drunk and his 
dog were lodged in gaol. A couple of 
hours later the man’s wife paid a 
visit to the gaol, rescued the dog— 
and let her husband stay where he 
was! Who was in the doghouse? 


NO CHANGE 

A prisoner escaped from Maryland 
gaol and was missing for two months 
before he was recaptured. When ask- 
ed about his escape, he explained 
that he had fallen off a truck while ai 
work outside the stockade and hadn't 
telephoned because he did not have a 
nickel. 


OF HUMAN BONDAGE 

A woman arrested in Washington 
for participating in a plot to kill her 
husband, was released on 1,000 dollar 
'bond— furnished by her husband. 




Considered a 
natural cove' girl by the 
photographers 
who find her delightful 
from any angle, 
Don'a has a 38 bust, 23 
waist, 35 hips, is 
5’ 5" tali and weighs I I 5 
pounds. With a 
figure like that any gi'l 
would Donna 
swirpminq suit. 




“I’m the intellectual type, Mr. Featherby ... I love to 
curl up with a good book-worm.” 
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Treasure 

TIME 


Hunters of 

MARCIA McEWAN 


When a man uncovered treasures from a centuries-old 
city, he started a bevy of amateur archaeologists. 



'J’HE thorny scrub, dotted here and 
there with the flaring gold of 
mimosa, had been undisturbed by 
human footsteps for centuries. It re- 
sisted so stubbornly the sunburned 
young men armed with pickaxes, 
shovels and a map, that their hand- 
kerchiefs were soggy with sweat and 
streaked with blood from countless 
scratches before they reached the spot 
marked X. 

They emerged from the living barri- 
cade on to a grassy knob overlooking 
the Tyrrhenian Sea. Uneven humps 
and mounds dotted the clearing and 
in places fragments of walls had 
escaped the encroachments of the 
vegetation. 

"Probably nothing but the ruins of 
a 16th century villa,” grunted the 
leader. "But this is supposed tp be 
the spot, boys. Half an hour’s rest 
before we start digging.” 

An hour later the young men from 
the American Academy in Rome 
could not have been more excited if 
they had discovered the fabulous loot 
of Captain Kidd himself. The ‘ruins 
of a IGth century villa' turned out 
to be portion of the original mile- 
long wall which surrounded the 
Roman naval base of Cusa 200 years 
before the birth of Christ. Under a 
few feet of soil were the buildings of 
the town itself. 

The marble remains of a god re- 
sembling the Capitoline Jupiter, the 
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ornate terra-cotta cornice of a temple, 
and the complete foundations of a 
basilica or market-place might not 
mean treasure trove to you or me 
but to archeologists, busy piecing to- 
gether the jig-saw of the past, every 
fragment excavated at Cusa was 
better than gold or rubies. 

They had found the town of which 
Livy wrote, which supplied Caesar 
with 200 ships during his wars with 
Pompey, and which, before Roman 
greatness, had guarded the careened 
ships of Etruscan mariners. 

Literal treasure trove would surprise 
the professional sifters of Italy's well- 
sifted soil these days, but a certain 
Signor Avvelta started a get-rich- 
quick rush by amateur archeologists 
back in 1823. While looking for stone 
to mend a road on his property. Sig- 
nor Avvelta dug into a tumulus 
which, he knew, would yield the type 
of stone he needed. When he struck 
a large slab of soft rock, obviously 
part of the ceiling of a tomb, he 
made a hole and looked in and: 
"There I beheld a warrior stretched 
on a couch of rock and in a few 
minutes I saw him vanish as it were 
under my eyes; for as the atmosphere 
entered the sepulchure the armour, 
thoroughly oxydized, crumbled away 
into minute particles.” 

Although the warrior vanished into 
dust enough of the household treasure 
which had been laid to rest with him 
more than 2,000 years before, remained 
to indicate his rank and wealth. As 
well as vases and drinking goblets 
of rare beauty, jewellery of gold and 
semi-precious stones, and a golden 
diadem wrought with lillies, which 
was the emblem of an Etruscan 
warrior king, were removed from the 
tomb. 

Landowners in Tuscany and around 
Rome who had previously scorned, or 
considered as a nuisance, the burial 
hillocks on their land, began tear- 


ing them open for the wealth they 
contained. Even several Britons who 
possessed property in Italy at the 
time developed a passion for arche- 
ology. Articles of little intrinsic value, 
but priceless to the serious student 
of past time, were smashed and dis- 
carded. Only the gold and jewelled 
pieces and the finest art works were 
taken. This loot did not find its way 
into museums for the benefit of the 
public. Most pieces were broken up, 
or offered for private sale, scattered 
over the world, and lost. ■ 

Signor Avvelta’s discovery, how- 
ever, gave rise to all subsequent dis- 
coveries about Tarquinia, capital of 
the Etruscan empire and birthplace 
of the Tarquin emperors of Rome. 

Despite long research the archeolo- 
gists still only guess at the origin of 
this handsome, noble race. No satis- 
factory key has been found to their 
writings and all the inscriptions they 
left behind remain unread. Their em- 
pire, which included most of central 
Italy, had reached a cultural and 
artistic peak when Romulus was still 
being suckled by the she-wolf, and 
their capital supplied Rome with the 
short - lived but long - remembered 
dynasty of the Tarquins. A woman 
. . . but, of course . . . was the 
downfall of that family and the 
Etruscan empire. She was Lucrece, 
wife of Collatinus, a general in the 
army of Sextus Tarquinius, son of 
the emperor. 

Lucrece stabbed herself, the hor- 
rified populace drove the Tarquin 
family into exile and with typical 
Roman thoroughness set about obliter- 
ating the Etruscan civilisation. 

Through Lucrece's virtue and 
Sextus’ peccadillo the Etruscan cities 
of the living were lost to posterity. 
On the hill from which Tarquinia 
overlooked the sea there is now a 
walled village of patched medieval 
dwellings and mean, cobbled streets. 
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The women, some still with traces of 
Etruscan beauty, do their weekly wash 
in the basin of the fountain and the 
official guide conveniently loses his 
keys whenever a visitor wishes to 
inspect the Etruscan burial ground on 
the neighbouring rise. 

Luckily for the archeologists the 
Etruscans, like the Egyptians, believed 
that death was merely a doorway to 
another life where a man would be 
more comfortable if he took his 
worldly possessions with him. After 
the government stopped wholesale 
looting of the cities of the dead 
sufficient treasures were recovered to 
fill a museum in Rome — shields and 
spearheads of bronze; tall, conical 
helmets with wings on either side, 
which must have made the warriors 
look like gods or supermen going 
into battle; cosmetic jars, hand- 
mirrors of polished metal, and brace- 
lets and necklaces any modern 
woman would be proud to wear. 

The drawings on the bronze 
funerary urns supplied an amount 
of information on the lives once 
enjoyed by their contents. Always 
these pictured men and women are 
accompanied by the guardian angels, 
or good and evil genii, which were 
supposed to guide their destiny. 
These genii, wore high buskins, short 
tunics and elegant wings sprouting 
from their shoulder-blades hover 
over the heads of their proteges and 
look like distant relatives of the 
angels who guard Sylvester. Fre- 
quently they fought between them- 
selves over whether their charges 
should be urged into a good deed 
or a bad so it might be presumed 
that many Etruscans suffered from 
schizophrenia. 

A city the archeologists would 
like to get at but cannot because 
of the inconsiderate ways of ancient 
cities at war, is Sybaris. One of 
the most famous places of the 


The retired and very elderly 
professor who lived alone was 
thought to be a little queer. 
One lody is now sure of it. She 
saw him watering the garden 
recently — at least, that is 
what she thought he was sup- 
posed to be doing, but she 
discovered there was no water 
coming out of the watering 
can. She called to him: "Pro- 
fessor there is no bottom to 
that watering can." The pro- 
fessor looked up with a smile. 
"That is O.K.," he said, "these 
are artificial flowers." 


ancient world, Sybaris remains part 
of our language in the word 'syba- 
rite' meaning a person devoted to 
luxury and soft living. 

In the days when Sybaris, founded 
by the Greeks 2500 years ago, was 
a thriving port on the Gulf of 
Tarento, its streets were shaded by 
silken awnings to save the soft- 
living citizens from sunburn. The 
children trotted off to school clad 
in royal purple robes with golden 
chaplets about their always-tidy hair. 

Parties were thrown so often that 
it was necessary to send out banquet 
invitations a year ahead to have 
important guests. Naturally hostesses 
tried to outdo each other in the 
matter of food and cooks became 
such important people that the best 
cook of the year was awarded a 
gold crown. 

With so much revelry to be en- 
joyed and so many hangovers to 
be faced next day a law was passed 
banishing all cocks, blacksmiths and 
other noise-makers outside the city 
walls so that the citizens could 
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sleep each morning. A very good idea. 

In 510 B.C. the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring Creek city of 
Croton made war on Sybaris and, 
by altering the course of the river 
Crathis, Hooded the pleasure city. 

A traveller in that region is quite 
likely to meet disgruntled archeolo- 
gists pottering round a wretched 
village on the banks of the Crati. 
They occasionally recover a jewelled 
dagger or amphora full of coins and 
dream frustrated dreams about the 
wealthy city which they are con- 
vinced lies buried beneath the 
alluvial soil washed down by the 
river. Unfortunately hunting for the 
treasures of humanity's past is a 
money-spending rather than a 
money-making business and no gov- 
ernment has been willing to finance 
a search for Sybaris. 

Chauvanistic Mussolini willingly ex- 
pended large sums in digging up 
the past empires of Italy. He made 
possible the discovery of Hercu- 


laneum and poured several millions 
of lire into the draining of Lake 
Nemi near Rome so that posterity 
might view the pleasure barges in 
which the Emperor Caligula, his 
musicians and flower-garlanded 
maidens drifted on summer nights. 

During the last war some un- 
known bomber scored a direct hit 
on the two historic craft and 
archeologists complain that Musso’s 
money could have been better spent 
on their dream of Sybaris. 

Excavators of the last century, 
looking for sensational artifacts, 
tossed a lot of valuable evidence 
on the rubbish heap. Modern 
scholars, therefore, go carefully over 
old workings like prospectors on an 
abandoned goldfield. They set up 
camps in the rugged mountains for 
the sake of a few marble frag- 
ments; drain marshes; and even go 
down in diving suits off the Italian 
coast, in search of the universal 
heritage of the past. 




AMERICA'S greatest manhunt came 
to an end sometime during the 
night of August 4, 1902. Hundreds 
of heavily-armed possemen had cor- 
nered their quarry in a whcatfield 
on a lonely farm in Washington 
state. The wheat was high and con- 
cealing. In it skulked a hefty, snarl- 
ing, trigger-happy badman named 
Harry Tracy. With an estimated 
dozen notches in his guns, he was 
the most wanted outlaw in the coun- 
try. 

Completely surrounded, there was 
no way out for him. Yet, such was 
the menace of the very name of 
Harry Tracy, not one of the posse- 
men considered going in to get him. 
Five hundred men crouched wait- 


ing, not quite sure of the next 

Before dawn crept over the scene, 
a single shot rang out from the 
whcatfield. Still not a man moved. 
It was 36 hours before a group of 
them summoned courage to go in 
and face the corpse of Harry Tracy. 

Wounded and cornered, the out- 
law had killed himself with a single 
bullet through the brain. 

The career of Harry Tracy is with- 
out parallel in the crime history of 
the old Wild West. Neither .Jesse 
James, the Daltons, the Youngers, nor 
any other of the romantic villains of 
the time can match his dare-devil 
escapes and ruthless killings. 

Four times he was caged behind 
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bars. Four times he crashed his wav 
out again. He won the heart oi a 
dazzling dance hall queen, took her 
brother into partnership and killed 
him without compunction when he 
suspected him of working a double- 

The authorities put a price of 
8000 dollars on his head. Tracy re- 
taliated by forcing them to hunt 
him on both land and water. He 
stole a steam launch, so he could 
run up to the walls of an island 
prison and take pot shots at the 
guards patrolling there. 

He dodged and fought off a score 
of posses over 400 miles of the rough- 
est country in the United States. 

Tracy's crime record commenced 
in 1897. Then he was living in Se- 
attle, under his real name of Harry 
Severynns. Ostensibly he was honest 
and hard-working. He was an appren- 
tice engineer on the Northern Pacific 
Railway. 

In another part of Seattle, that ex- 
isted "below the line", the world of 
dance halls, saloons, gambling dens 
and bawdy houses, the young would- 
be engineer was a different per- 
sonality. There he was a dandified 
man-about-town, living on his wits 
and petty crimes. Among the crooks, 
gamblers and good- time girls, he 
was known as Tommy Bliss. Fie was 
keeping his pockets lined by a series 
of brazen robberies from hotel bed- 

Thc police eventually discovered 
his illegal activities. They had no 
direct evidence, but were sufficient- 
ly sure of their grounds to order 
young Tommy Bliss to get out of 
town. 

"I'll get out when I'm good and 
ready," protested Severynns. “No cop- 
per can tell me what to do or not 
to do.” 

However, constant surveillance by 
the police proved irksome. He decid- 
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ed to take the advice. Under the 
name of Harry Tracy, he. turned 
up in the Mormon centre of Salt 
Lake City. He continued his old 
tricks of small-time theft — but not 
so successfully. 

In the spring of 1897, Harry Tracy 
was sentenced to a year’s imprison- 
ment for robbery in the Utah State 
Penitentiary. He began to plan the 
lira of the sensational escapes that 
were to make him famous. 

After serving about two months, 
he won the confidence of a prison 
guard. From him he secured a piece 
of pine and the use of a jack- 
knife. "I'm going crazy with nothing 
to do," complained Tracy. "Let me 
whittle some of my time away.” 

On the morning of October 8, 
1897, Harry Tracy and three older, 
supposedly more dangerous criminals 
were marched outside the walls to 
work in a nearby rock quarry. Tracy 
deliberately bent his shovel under 
a rock and guilelessly called the 
guard over to look at it. 

As the man bent down, he felt 
what he took to be a gun jabbed 
into his ribs. Not until he had been 
relieved of his shotgun did he realise 
that he had been tricked with a 
piece of carved wood. 

Harry Tracy stood watch with the 
commandeered shotgun. The three 
other criminals — Bennett, Johnstone 
and David Lant — stripped the guard 
of his uniform. Tracy donned it 
while they bound and gagged the 
man and dumped him in a ditch. 

The four escapees made straight 
for the notorious "Hole in the Wall" 
hideout in western Wyoming, where 
the worst outlaws of the day congre- 
gated, formed partnerships and 
planned fresh depredations. 

From there they forayed forth in 
search of plunder from bank robbery 
and cattle rustling. 

In a few months they netted 35,000 


dollars from five looted banks. 

The cattle rustling was almost as 
profitable until one day in March, 
1898 — when Harry Tracy made his 
first killing. 

William Strong, a 15-year-old boy, 
was the victim. He was herding cattle 
on the ranch of his employer in 
Routt County, Colorado. When the 
four rustlers appeared and began to 
run off the beef, he yelled to them 
to slop. His reply was a crack from 
Tracy's rifle. The boy fell dead 
from his horse. 

Soon after, the rancher, Valentine 
Hoye, discovered the murdered boy 
and the theft of the cattle. Wrath- 
ful posses from 10 counties got on 
the trail of Tracy and his partners. 

They caught up with the quartet 
at Rock Springs, Wyoming. A pitched 
battle ensued in which one out- 
law, Johnstone was killed and an- 
other, Bennett, captured. While the 
indignant hunters were engaged in 
“stringing up" Bennett to the near- 
est tree, Harry Tracy and David Lant 
slipped through the cordon and 

For 10 days the two kept ahead 
of their pursuers. They scurried back 
and forth across three states — Wyo 
ming, Colorado and Utah — before 
they were again cornered at Hahn’s 
Peak, Colorado. 

Rancher Valentine Hoye, still in- 
sensed at the murder of his farm- 
boy, William Strong, could not con- 
trol his eagerness to get at them. In 
a mad, premature attack, he ven- 
tured too close, got caught in the 
sights of Harry Tracy's Winchester 
and was killed. 

The other possemen, less impul- 
sive, were content to wait. They 
simply kept up a barrage at the out- 
law’s lair and waited for them to 
surrender because of their lack of 
food, water and amunition. 

When that inevitable result oc- 


curred a couple of days later, Tracy 
and Lant were conveyed to gaol in 
the nearby town of Aspen. 

They gave no trouble until Tracy 
saw his chance when a gaoler 
brought his breakfast the following 
morning. He bashed the man into 
insensibility with a piece of wood 
wrenched from his bunk. In a few 
seconds he had grabbed the keys 
and released Lant. With rifles and 
ammunition from the gaol office, 
they hot-footed their way into the 
mountains at the back of Aspen. 

Sheriff Paul Neiman of Aspen soon 
discovered the gaoler locked in 
Tracy’s cell. Reputation at stake, 
he set off after the two single- 
handed. He reasoned correctly that 
the two would try to make for the 
nearest railway. That was at the town 
of Steamboat Springs. Neiman took 
the first stage coach headed there. 
Six miles from Steamboat Springs, 
the stage ground to a halt to pick 
up two dusty wayfarers trudging 
along the trail. Thankfully they 
climbed aboard and settled back on 


David Lant, Tracy's partner in 
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the hard seat as the vehicle jolted 
forward again. 

"Good day, Tracy," a quiet voice 
broke across their thoughts. "I've 
got supper waiting for you back at 
the gaol.” 

The two outlaws’ heads jerked up 
in surprise. On the opposite seat, 
Sheriff Neiman sat facing them. His 
rifle was pointing unwaveringly. "Put 
up your hands, both of you," he 
snapped, “or I’ll blow your brains 

The two prisoners got no further 
opportunity to start anything until 
they were on trial. But on the fourth 
day of the hearing, when Neiman 
was escorting them from the court- 
room hack to their cells, Tracy, in 
handcuffs, yanked Neiinan's pistol 
from its holster. He prodded the 
sheriff menacingly with it in the 
stomach. Neiman had no option but 
to unlock both Tracy and Lant. 


Freed of their manacles, they 
escorted the sheriff to a side room, 
bound and gagged him and walked 
nonchalantly out of the building. 
This time they were not brought 
back. 

Tracy and Lant decided to split. 
I-ant returned to Wyoming to join 
the notorious Butch Cassidy gang. 
Tracy crossed Utah, Idaho and Ore 
gon. He did not stop until he reach- 
ed the city of Portland, 1000 miles 
from the scene of his escape. 

In Portland Harry Tracy met Rose 
Merrill, the plump and pretty star 
attraction of the El Dorado dance 
hall. In a few days they were mar- 
ried. Rose’s brother, Dave, joined 
Tracy in a series of hold-ups. 

Merrill, however, did not have 
the temperament for big-time crime. 
He began to boast and throw money 
round in the saloons and gambling 
houses, where previously he had 
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“John 1” 


been only an impoverished hanger- 

A professional stool pigeon carried 
details of Merrill’s disclosures to 
Detective Dan Weiner of the Port- 
land Police Department. A “tail” was 
put on Merrill. A couple of days 
later, he was arrested while trying 
to pawn some jewellery. It was iden- 
tified as stolen in a hold-up. 

Weiner agreed to "go easy” with 
Merrill in return for information to 
trap his partner. As a result, the 
following evening, May 6, 1899, when 
Harry Tracy went to keep an ap- 
pointment with Dave Merrill on 
Portland's Fourth Avenue, he was 
met, instead, by Wiener. 

The detective fell in step beside 
the tanned, long-striding young fel- 
low Merrill had described. He inti- 
mated he would like to ask a few 
questions. 

A .45, spouting lead, appeared 
in Tracy’s hand. "Ask them in hell, 
copper," he snarled, sprinting off 
down the street. 

Weiner gave chase, firing his own 
gun at the fleeing figure ahead. 
Tracy reached the junction of Fourth 
Avenue and Market Street. A railway 
ran along the latter, and a train 
was chugging along it out of town. 

Reaching the train, Tracy — who 
had not been hit by any of Wiener’s 
bullets — swung aboard. He thrust the 
driver to one side. "Get out of the 
way,” he commanded. "I’ll drive this 

The train leaped forward like a 
greyhound as Tracy’s experienced 
hand yanked at the throttle. But he 
had not counted on the conductor 
at the rear of the train. 

The engine ground to a halt as 
the conductor pulled the emergency 
air cord. But the outlaw was not 
beaten yet. He jumped oif on the 
opposite side and ran. Wiener and 
a crowd of pursuers were coming up 


fast, encouraged by the stopping of 
the train. Tracy saw an alley and 
made for it. 

Police whistles were shrilling and 
people were screaming as the fugi- 
tive sped down the alley. A window 
was thrown up. A rifle cracked. 
Tracy fell. The bullet had grazed 
his skull and knocked him un- 
conscious. 

Harry Tracy woke to find himself 
in gaol with Dave Merrill, 
awaiting trial for the hold- 
ups. The Portland police did not 
know that he was an escaped mur- 
derer from Colorado. Tracy did not 
know that Merrill had "sold out” to 
the police. 

Both men were convicted. Harry 
Tracy drew 20 years and Merrill 13 
years, in the State Penitentiary at 

Three years passed in which Tracy 
ceaselessly plotted escape — a n cl 
brooded as to the reason Dave 
Merrill had received a lighter 
sentence than himself. 

Eventually he found a convict 
being released who agreed to help 
him. The price was 6000 dollars, 
which Tracy had cached away in a 
pine forest outside Portland. 

The released convict collected the 
money and kept the bargain. He 
smuggled two rifles and ammunition 
into the prison. They were con- 
cealed in the prison foundry. 

At 7 a.m. on June 9, 1902, a long 
line of grey-clad prisoners were 
marched into the foundry for the 
day’s work. Harry Tracy and Dave 
Merrill leaped forward and flung 
open the lid of a packing case. 
Deadly, short-barrelled Winchesters 
appeared in their hands. 

A guard, Frank Ferrell, whirled at 
the noise. Tracy raised his gun and 
. deliberately and cold-bloodedly kill- 
ed him. 

Another guard, named Girard, 
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spun around at the shot. He saw 
Tracy looking at him, the still- 
smoking rifle in his hand. He did 
noi wait to argue, but turned and 
dashed away for help. 

Tracy and Merrill ran from the 
foundry and across the yard to the 
outer wall. A ladder, which had 
been placed handy by a bribed 
trusty, was grabbed and placed 
against it. In a few seconds the 
convicts swarmed up and dropped 
over the other side to freedom. 

Three armed guards ran along 
the wall towards them, firing as 
they came. Below, Harry Tracy 
halted and aimed. One guard 
toppled over and was dead before 
he reached the ground. Another 
followed him, wounded in the right 
lung and stomach. He died within 
a few minutes. The third guard, B. 
1'. Tiffany, was hit only in the 
shoulder. However, he could not 
keep his balance on the wall and 
toppled over at Tracy's feet. The 
outlaw picked him up bodily and 
held him in front as a shield as he 
backed towards a clump of shelter- 
ing woods, 100 yards away. 

Dave Merrill was waiting when 
they got there. The wounded Tiff- 
any dropped to the ground as 
Tracy let him go in order to re- 
load his rifle. Having done so, he 
shot the guard dead. 

Harry Tracy and Dave Merrill 
were free. Four prison guards were 
dead. The whole north-west rose up 
in anger. Hundreds rushed to join 
the .hunt for the escapees. But the 
pait kept ahead of their pursuers. 
They remained hidden in a culvert, 
almost submerged under water, all 
the first day of the escape. 

That night they sneaked into 
Salem, held up a householder and 
obtained civilian clothes. They ap- 
propriated the buggy of two deputy 
sheriffs leading the hunt for them 


and set off for Portland. They drove 
sedately in daylight through towns 
on the way, Tracy bowing and 
nodding familiarly to ladies walking 
on the streets as they passed. 

Almost every man who owned a 
gun joined the hunt, but Tracy and 
Merrill remained at liberty. Several 
limes they were surrounded, but 
they were always able to blasL their 
way free. 

Then, early in July, came news 
that Tracy was travelling alone. At 
a farmhouse which they held up for 
a meal, he read a newspaper which 
strangely perturbed him. It con- 
tained a statement by Detective Dan 
Wiener of Portland, that he had 
captured Tracy in 1899 through 
Merrill's betrayal. 

A few days later Merrill’s body 
was fished out of the Columbia 
River, which Tracy had crossed into 
Washington. There was a bullet in 
hia back. 

Over succeeding weeks Tracy 
swaggered from State to State. He 
freely visited red light districts in 
cities such as Portland and Seattle, 
while hundreds of hunters were 
ranging the country tor him. He 
commandeered horses, buggies, stage 
coaches, boats and even a railway 
engine to shake off his hunters. If 
necessary he killed. At least half a 
dozen men fell before his guns dur- 
ing his escape odyssey. 

At the beginning of August he 
was wounded in the right hip 
during a gun battle with a farmer. 
He was slowed down. His enemies 

They caught up with him in the 
Washington wheatfield. He was 
hungry and almost exhausted — and 
as vicious as a wounded wolf. But, 
hampered by his hip, there was 
nothing he could do. He could not 
escape, and he could not kill 500 
men. Harry Tracy took the only 
alternative and killed himself. 
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STILLBIRTH PREVENTION 

Many Rh-positive babies conceived 
o£ Rh-ncgative mothers can be saved 
from still-birth by treating mothers 
with ACTH and cortisone, according 
to Dr. Oscar B. Hunter of Washing- 
ton, U.S.A. The Rh condition is one 
in which the mother produces anti- 
bodies which may destroy the red cells 
of her unborn child. If the child sur- 
vives to the point of delivery, its 
life is usually saved by “exchange 
transfusion" of blood, giving it a com- 
plete new supply. Now ACTH and 
cortisone have, in a large measure, 
solved the problem of keeping the baby 
alive until birth. Prior to the use of 
cortisone, no R.h positive child born of 
a mother who had previously had a 
stillbirth had been alive at birth. 

HEAD HOLES 

If ever someone drives a bullet into 
your skull, don’t worry about it lo'ok- 
■'ig unsightly. A Washington doctor, 
William T. Spence, has invented a plas- 
tic dough to patch up head wounds, 
which is more form-fitting than metal 
plates in the head and it is quicker 
to repair the hole in the head with 
plastic dough than it is to fit a plate. 
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The plastic flour and liquid are mixed 
in the operating room. The whole 
process of mixing, fitting, moulding to 
the head and sterilizing the plastic 
“pic” takes less than 20 minutes. 

JUMPING OUT OF YOUR SKIN 

Dr. James Barrett Brown of St. 
Louis is making a plea for people 
to will their skins after death in order 
to help save the lives of the living. He 
told the American College of Surgeons 
how the skin of recently deceased 
persons can help seriously burned 
patients. For three weeks (long enough 
to tide them over the emergency) 
these patients wear the skins of others. 
The transplanted skin lives long 
enough to cover the raw oozing sur- 
faces and prevent the escape ol vital 
fluids from the body. Such skin can 
be transplanted in strips as large as 
two feet by six inches. 

SKIN DISEASES 

While on skin, lupus vulgaris, a dis- 
figuring skin condition, is now being 
helped by the anti T.B. drug, isoniazid, 
according to Dr. Lawrence C. Gold- 
berg from the University of Cincinali 
College of Medicine. 





Ah, the reason for' her trip down those si 
she is going swimming. And beautiful J oyc 
that costume promotes a lot more stares from 
boys. A lovely girl, a swimming pool an 
springboard in summer and we are never b( 


She Enjoy ce living so high, but admits 
the stairs are rather killing. (Watch 
the spelling of stairs, men.) She 
laughed as she told us that she wished 
this trolley could negotiate those 


When she wants to go out, Joyce 
has to walk down those stairs. 
She needs a lift. (Looking at 
her gives us a lilt.) On the way 
down she stops to pat the cat. 
Why is she coming out? For a 




GENE JANES 


HUNCHES 



y^FTER the hysterics brought on 
by the news of her lottery win 
had subsided, Mrs. X, of Wup Wup, 
said to tire grinning reporter: 

"Y’know, its funny. I dreamed two 
or tliree nights ago that I was 
going to collect this six thousand.” 

And the reporter jotted it down 
on his interview pad as an interest- 
ing human-interest twist to his copy. 

Dave opened his mouth to say 
that the next match would probably 
be a draw, but Les spoke for him. 

"By gee, that’s funny,” grinned 
Dave. "I was just going to say that 
myself.” 

"Great minds think alike," Les 
grinned back. 

”1 had a hunch I'd find you 


here,” the bright-young-thing said to 
her moronic finance, as she walked 
into the archaeology section of the 
Public Library. 

"I "’anted somewhere to sit down," 
replied her devoted moron. 

How many times do you hear 
similar comments to the above? 
F.very day, maybe? Could be — recent 
research tests suggest as much. In 
all probability you've experienced 
these intuitions, hunches, premoni- 
tions, call them what you will, your- 
self. Perhaps sudden impulse to 
back that rank outsider. 

Or maybe its happened to you 
this way: You dream of a man 
you haven’t met in eight-nine years, 
not since you were in the Army 
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together. And the very next day 
you meet him ambling down Martin 
Place. 

Are these countless and varied 
incidents hooey? Are they just so 
many examples of coincidence? Of 
similar thought patterns operating in 
the same time period? New lines of 
scientific approach to this ago-old 
' question reply with a very definite 
"No.” Modern investigations into this 
strange world of prophecy, are 
unanimous in claiming a case for 
i precognition, telepathy, and clair- 
voyance.- 

Since 1930, the staff of the Labo- 
ratory of Parapsychology at Duke 
University, North Carolina, U.S.A., 
have been carrying out exhaustive 
, tests on numerous subjects. Led by 
Professor J. B. Rhine, they have 
succeeded in establishing a factual, 
working basis for further experi- 
ments into this intensely interesting 
phenomenon. 

Using special packs of twenty-five 
cards, known as Zener cards, con- 
sisting of five simple, easily dis- 
tinguishable designs: a plus or cross, 

! circle, square, star, and three parallel 
wavy lines, they have tested thou- 
sands of people for their ability to 
guess correctly the card currently 
being removed from the pack and 
laid face down before them. And 
by this sifting of types they have 
established the fact that one person 
in five possesses an uncanny sixth 
sense, or extra-sensory perception, as 
these experimentors prefer to refer 
to it. 

The scores made by these sub- 
jects have been, in several cases, 
100 per cent, right, the subject has 
■guessed’ his or her way through 
the entire pack of twenty-five cards. 
Apply the mathematics of pure 
chance, this puts the odds against 
such a feat being due to sheer 
luck, pure and undiluted chance. 


at 298, 023, 223, 876, 963, 125 to 1. 

When such astronomically large 
figures can be quoted and vouched 
for by highest authorities, far above 
cheap, pointless deception, time and 
time again; when such tests are 
carried out under every conceivable 
condition; when every possible pre- 
caution to prevent the possibility of 
’cheating’ has been taken; when 
some of these tests have been run 
with the subject in a room of a 
college 250 miles away, then you 
begin to have a case for mental 
perceptibility beyond the powers of 
the five physical senses. 

Studying these high scores so 
obviously demonstrating- extra- 
sensory perception, Professor Rhine 
and his associates, as a test, com- 
pared them with calls on the twenty- 
live card packs by students not 
trying to match the cards olf by 
exerting ‘premonition’. And the re- 
sults came out all around the 
theoretical chance average of 5.0. 
Proving that the earlier results were 
not coincidence, but that some con- 
sciously-controlled power was at 
work. 

Tests, or runs, as they are known 
at Duke University, have been made 
under highly interesting conditions 
—behind screens, in separate rooms 
in different buildings of the uni- 
versity campus, and some, as was 
already mentioned, in a different 
university, 250 miles away. And as 
the work has progressed, broader 
lines of approach to the question 
have begun. Such age-old questions 
as, "Arc there anything in the 
multiple claims for precognition 
hypothesis, o r foretelling t h e 
future?” have been attacked by 
means of laboratory-conducted tests 
with Professor Rhine’s principle 
subjects participating. 

The first task set them by Rhine, 
was to predict the order of a pack 
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of Zener cards before the shuffling. 
They were asked to give the card 
order, not as it was in the pack 
at the time, but as it would be 
after the cxperimentor had given 
the pack a set number of shuffles. 
And as closely as comparison could 
be made, there was no important 
difference between the precoguitive 
and the ordinary scoring. 

What does this signify? It gives 
scientific proof that the human 
inind is capable of travelling ahead 
into future. Following disclosures of 
such a nature, there can be little 
doubt that intensive study of tele- 
pathic and precognition phenomena 
and theory is a matter of major im- 
portance. 

Can the mind influence matter? 
If it can see into future; if it is 
above the restrictions of time, what 
of matter, the physical world? 

We know that in all normal 
mental life the subjective mind does 
something to the objective brain. 
But can the mind directly influence 
the movement of an independent 
object outside its own organism? 

Professor Rhine, using mechanic- 
ally thrown dice as the most suit- 
able way to find out, has, over an 
extensive period of investigation 
with many experimenters, been com- 
pelled to accept the possibility that 
mind can influence moving objects. 
The effects created by subjects’ will- 
ing' the dice to record certain 
numbers was most impressive. Called 
psychokinesis, these test effects prove 
that a certain lawfulness was at 
work in determining the scores to 
be made by the mechanically thrown 
dice. 

The phenomenon of telepathy is 
not news. It is commonplace to ex- 
plorers and field anthropologists. The 
mystery of ‘bush telegraph’ is almost 
as well known as the cults of head 
shrinking and voodoo. 
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Precognition, too, has been known 
from earliest times. The Old Testa- 
ment contains a number of instances, 
as does classical history, and myth- 
ology. The quatrains of Nostra- 
damus, published in the middle of 
the 16th century, foretell incidents 
of the French Revolution with un- 
canny accuracy. 

Even Professor Rhine’s experi- 
ments into die mysteries of para- 
psychology are not new, although 
he has much strengthened the case 
for extra-sensory perception by bring- 
ing to his investigations all the 
clinical detachment of the laboratory. 

The earliest recorded experiments 
into psychical research, as the Eng- 
lish prefer to call parapsychology, 
was made, Herodotus tells us, by 
King Croes of Lydia, when he 
tested contempory oracles for truth 
of their claims to divine the future. 
And from then up until the present 
day, men have witnessed, observed, 
and wondered at, these ‘powers of 
the devil.’ 

How did the woman know she was 
going to win the lottery? Why did 
she dream that dream? 

How did Les know diat Dave was 
going to speak about football? 
Telepathy, of coursel Professor Rhine 
would smile. 

Why did the moronic boy friend 
choose the department of Archae- 
ology in which to rest his feet? And 
how did his girl friend ’hunch’ 
that he would be there? Telepathy 
over distance, how else? The Pro- 
fessor would, counter, grinning. 

But still there are the uncon- 
vinced. For, as Rhine himself so 
aptly put it: "The resources of 

scepticism are almost infinite." Al- 
ways there will be the dyed-in-the- 
wool materialist who could never 
accept there being anything beyond 
the physical boundaries of time and 
space. 


As everything is relative, as every 
cell and atom and molecule are re- 
lated, what comes after the accept- 
ance that precognition is fact? What 
follows up the assumption that man 
can see ahead into future and pre- 
dict physical events yet to happen? 
A big question, a mighty big ques- 
tion. It poses other questions, and 
I hey in their turn still more ques- 
tions. And you go on and on into 
the misty realms of philosophical in- 
tangibility. 

If future is, in actuality, already 
in existence; if a student in Duke 
University, North Carolina, can 
successfully predict the order of a 
pack of cards before they have been 
shuffled, we have to accept that fact. 
Perhaps, as those writers of science- 
fiction would have use believe, we 
are simply pawns under the control 
of those little green men in the 
flying saucers that are currently 
whipping around the skies of our 


tiny planet. And if this is so, if we 
cannot help what we do anyway, if 
our future actions already exist, 
what is to become of free-will? Why 
were we given the powers of 
reasoning and decision to begin 
with? 

These investigations into para- 
psychology are still very much in 
their infancy. What marvellous new 
frontiers of mind are yet waiting 
to be opened up by man's prompt- 
ing curiosity? 

So the next time you go to the 
races and get a strong hunch to 
put the lot' on number seven, why 
not do it? Maybe you’re one of the 
one in five with extra-sensory per- 
ception. And think what an indi- 
vidual who developed this happy 
knack could do to the bookmakers 
over a 12-month period — if he didn’t 
scare himself to death by thinking 
about how rich he was going to be, 
or what would happen if he lost. 
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The Enemy 

Gold 


Was 


AT the end o£ 1941 the war was 
hot; but there was a cold side 
to it, and the cold side threatened 
to slam Britain below the belt. 

The shipping lanes were too hot 
to use. Enemy submarines found out 
when a convoy was on its way, and 
no methods of detection were proof 
against a sneak attack. An escort 
of destroyers and corvettes could 
give hell to the submarine, but 
scarce ships and precious supplies 
were being blasted. Skilled seamen 
were goiijg down, and Britain 
couldn’t afford to lose ships and 
sailors at the rate she was losing 
them. She was forced to man some 
ships with raw kids who didn't 
know how to make a line fast. 

There was the hazzard of attacks 


from the air as well, and these 
were still harder to counter. 1 ! Air at- 
tack as well as under-water attack, 
was restricted to narrow limits, how- 
ever, to well-defined shipping lanes. 
It convoys could avoid these lanes, 
they could slop losing ships. 

British shipping faced collapse, 
and, just as in the 15th century, 
when one trade route was closed, 
adventurers sought and found an- 
other, so, in the emergency of 1941, 
Britain had to blaze new sea-trails. 

There were no unknown seas to 
chart, but there were vast expanses 
that were considered to be not 
navigable by ordinary cargo ships. 
Ships specially built and specially 
Pitted out for the purpose went into 
far northern waters, but such ships 
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were not designed to carry cargo; 
they were designed merely to sur- 
vive in killing conditions, and none 
were ever manned by scratch crews 
of inexperienced boys. They had 
always carried picked men, men 
trained to sail under Arctic con- 
ditions. 

But British shipping had to dodge 
U-Boats and Nazi bombers; British 
shipping couldn’t afford to "take it" 
any longer. Toward the end of 1941, 
therefore a small but important con- 
voy sneaked out of a port on the 
Atlantic coast of Canada, and steam- 
ed slowly northward toward the ice- 
fields. Poking over the freezing 
water at the speed of its slowest 
vessel, it skirted the region of ice, 
and set its course for the North 
Sea, far above Scotland. 

That convoy encountered no sub- 
marines, and no bombers. Sonic of 
its personnel worried about semi- 
submerged icebergs, but these break 
away from the ice-fields to menace 
shipping only in spring and summer 
when the ice is melting, while that 
convoy challenged the perils of the 
Arctic route at the beginning of 
winter. The deep freeze was com- 
mencing, the ice was getting harder, 
and none of it was floating loose to 
rip gaps in the hulls of ships. 

The cluster of ships sailed with- 
out incident up the coast of Lab- 
rador, and eastwood past Greenland. 
The sea was calm. At times, they 
were crackling through a thin crust 
of ice, which could form only when 
there was no wind to whip up the 
seas. Men had their fingers frozen, 
of course, and they had to learn to 
thaw them out, without applying heat. 
But they learned quickly, and they 
learned without serious casualties 
They learned that, in still air, you 
can freeze without feeling cold, and 
that, after a little while on deck, 
heat became your enemy. 
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It was sea-going the hardest way. 
It was travel without comfort, with 
the pain of cold, and the ache of 
tortured muscles, and the heavy drug 
of exhaustion always there. Every 
task was harder, because everything 
above deck was frozen, and fatigue 
becomes a deadly menace when the 
temperature is down to zero. You 
don’t dare relax, you don’t dare 
to let your bloodstream slow down. 

It was tough and bitter, but the 
ships were getting through. And 
those men knew that a point had 
been reached where each ship lost 
could mean starvation for some in 
Britain. The raw learners in that 
convoy became hardened sea-hands 
before the killing voyage was half 
completed. 

In Whitehall, in the Admiralty, 
among the officers of the escort, grim 
men thought they had the answer. 
The convoy was steaming into the 
North Sea, and they were satisfied. 

But the North Sea had some- 
thing to say. Through the centuries, 
the North Sea has spoken often, 
and always in the same voice in 
the howl of a 90-mile-an-hour ’gale- 
straight from the North Pole. The 
air was below zero, the water itself 
was below freezing-point, and the 
wind lifted water out of the sea 
and threw it against the ships’ sides. 

The hulls above water were so 
cold that the water turned to ice the 
instant it struck. The port side of 
every ship in the convoy was glazed 
with a coating of ice in less than 
a minute, and the gale continued. 
The waves rose higher every hour, 
and larger quantities of water were 
dashed on to the ships. 

The ice-coating got thicker. After 
an hour, according to one ship's 
log, the ice . was an inch and a 
half thick, but the gale went on for 
days. The ice became a foot thick, 
then two feet thick, and on fully- 


baded ships, on ships not built to 
ight North Sea gales. 

They began to keel over from 
the weight of ice. All hands were 
rdered on deck. They used ice- 
axes to chop the icc away. They 
faced a freezing, ice-laden wind, and 
shopped at ice threatening to turn 
their ships over and sink them. 

The ships were pitching madly, 
however, and the decks were so 
slippery that it was impossible to 
work with both hands. The men 
had to hold on to something, they 
could chop with only one hand, 
and an ice-axe is heavy. It is made 
heavy for a tough job. It chipped 
the ice and sent it splashing into 
the sea. but there were tons of ice, 
and a man can work for only a 
limited time in those conditions. 

Ten minutes was the limit. In the 
first bitter hours, officers of the 
convoy learned that no man, no 
matter how tough and willing, 
could last any longer. He had to 
rest, and while he rested, more ice 
than he had chopped away, formed 
m its place. 

The ice continued to pile up, and 
the convoy was lying over danger- 
ously. Desperately, engineers rigged 
steam-pipes and hoses on deck, and 
tried to melt the ice with jets of 
steam. But there wasn’t enough 
steam in their boilers to defeat that 
sub-zero gale, and the ice that did 
melt ran a few inches and froze 
again. 

The entire convoy was threatening 
to sink. They tried to adjust the 
cargos, but the ships were fully 
loaded, so there was no room for 
adjustment. The ice piled thicker. 
The ships lay over so far that a 
slight change of wind would have 
capsized them. At that stage, the 
commander had to make a bitter 
decision. 

The ships themselves, and their 
crews, were more precious than any 


VIGNETTE OF LIFE 

"The happiest time of life," 
Observed the married man, 
"Is when you take a wife — 
Which everybody can." 

An old maid must be sad, 
To have had no kisses; 

But what she never had 
She never Mrs. 

— RAY-ME- 


cargo. Therefore, the order went 
out to jettison cargo, to jettison it 
from the port side, until the ships 
righted themselves. That was hard; 
it was heart-breaking to feed the 
hungry sea with food and munitions 
that Britain needed badly. 

But it saved the ships and saved 
the men. The convoy got through, 
and it got through with the larger 
part of its cargo still in the holds. 
What they had lost hurt, but those 
men had proved that the Arctic 
passage could be navigated by mer- 
chant shipping, even in mid-winter. 

The Arctic passage could be used, 
but only if they found a way to 
get rid of the ice 

They had to find a way, and 
swiftly. Steam pipes directly under 
the hulls would stop ice from form- 
ing, but the convoys had to keep 
moving; there wasn't time for re- 
fitting. And the convoys had to use 
the Arctic route. 

The Admiralty took Dr. A. S. 
Lawrence, a physicist, and locked 
him up in a laboratory with a few 
research workers at Lawrence’s Uni- 
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versity, and it gave them what seem- 
ed an impossibly short time to do 
an impossible job. 

The instructions were simple. They 
had to find a means of preventing 
■ce forming on a ship, or, altern- 
atively, they had to find a way of 
shedding the ice faster than it 
formed. And it had to be done 
without new equipment, without re- 
modeling the ships, without causing 
delay to any convoy. It was an order; 
it had to be done; either those 
scientists did it, and did it fast, 
or there wouldn't be any Great 
Britain. The Admiralty wasn't 
bluffing. This is how things were 
at the start of 1942. 

Lawrence and his team did it, of 
course. They pitted themselves 
against the fury of the North Sea, 
and beat the sea without leaving 
their laboratory, and all the equip- 
ment they used was a glass tube 
four feet long, a rotary blower 
driven by a one horse-power motor, 
a refrigerator, and a sheet of steel. 
The refrigerator gave them Arctic 
cold. The blower sent a gale-force 
wind through the glass tube, and 
shot freezing air, laden with water, 
on to a cold steel plate. With such 
gadgets, it took them just three days 
to solve a problem that saved Britain's 
communications at a time when that 
meant saving Britain. 

Lawrence recognised the things he 
couldn't do, and he didn’t try. He 
knew he couldn't stop the ice from 
forming, and he couldn't melt ice off 
a ship's hull as is done with ’planes; 
there was too much hull, and too 
much freezing air in the North Sea, 
so he concentrated on finding a way 
to treat the entire above-water surface 
of the ships with a substance from 
which ice could be pried without 
effort, and tons at a time. 

Ships had already been smeared 
with grease to prevent ice from ad- 
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hering tightly, but that didn’t work. 
The gales whipped the hulls and 
washed them clean of grease before 
ice started forming, and there was 
no grease known that would stay 
where it was put in the face of 
water-pressure such as those ships en- 
countered. 

The scientists had to invent a new 
grease, a grease that would stick in 
any gale, and be thick enough to 
prevent the ice from getting a tight 
hold. They brought all their know- 
ledge into it, and mixed hundreds 
of different compounds, and tried 
each on the plate of frozen steel, 
spurting it with water at over a hun- 
dred miles an hour. They discard- 
ed one compound after another, but 
every test taught them something, and 
they made more compounds. 

Three days later, Lawrence got the 
Admiralty on the 'phone. He had 
the substance. It could be painted 
on to a ship with an ordinary brush, 
it would stay on no matter how 
fierce the gale, and when ice form- 
ed over it, the crew only had to 
crack it into chunks, and it would 
fall off. 

The new compound was first used 
in February, 1942, on a convoy going 
to Murmansk, and Lawrence and 
his team went along. It was the 
winter which Hitler blamed for his 
debacle at Moscow; it was one of the 
worst on record in those seas. The 
seas bucked, and gales lashed them, 
and the Scharnhorst tried to sink 
them, but the escort chased the 
Scharnhorst, and the crews just tap- 
ped the ice off the hulls faster than 
it formed. 

Folks didn't talk about a cold war 
in those days, but part of that war 
was very cold, and that part had to 
be won, or all was lost. It wasn't 
won with guns and torpedoes; it was 
won in a glass tube just four feet 
long. 
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I REG WALKER 

H 'J'HE drunk lolled in the tram scat, 
almost asleep and no one took 
notice of him, except a few children 
^B who nudged each other and giggled. 
Then suddenly the drunk's figure 

lurched upward and he uttered a 
I loud burp. The result was a con- 

I trast in effects in the tram; the chil- 

| dren giggled out loud; some men 
K grinned; a few ladies involuntarily 

■ tightened their lips in expressions of 

■ disgust, while one or two accepted 
H the burp as a common, every-day oc- 
| currence. 

i Actually the burp is a common, 
every-day occurrence. Everybody does 

■ it, although some do so more than 
B others. The disgust associated with 
B it is registered when someone burps 

■ in public. As one lady said to her 
B companion when the drunk belched 
H so loud, "It is disgusting. That is 
B what drink docs to one.” 

And the drunk squinted one eye at 
B the speaker and replied: "An empty 

■ house is better than a bad tenant, 


lady.” 

The lady was not quite correct 
when she made her observation about 
drink. Sure, alcohol does make a per- 
son belch; so does a milk shake or 
a glass of orange juice. But there 
are other causes of the burp — the 




of that 



belch, or indigestion, which is really 
what is the trouble. 


The main causes of indigestion or 
dyspepsia, if we become more tech- 
nical, are: 1. unbalanced diet; 2, con- 
stipation; 3, eating too quickly; 4, 
irregular eating; 5, eating when ex- 
cited or fatigued; 6, swallowing air 
7, insufficient mastication; 8, exercis- 
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ing too soon after a meal; 9, eating 
too much; 10, drinking too much. If 
you have indigestion and it is due 
to one of these things and it can be 
cured easily, then you have no cause 
to worry, other than the discomfort 
of the indigestion while it is upon 
you. But indigestion can also be 
caused by serious disease and should 
you be unable to rid yourself of in- 
digestion, then you have only one 
course open to you — see a doctor. 

Indigestion can be painful. You 
may have a mild attack, in which you 
feel full in the stomach and you 
know that it is a long time since you 
ate. This distension is caused through 
the swallowing of air. Maybe you 
talked to much while you were eat- 
ing or drinking; maybe you ate your 
last meal with your mouth open; 
that is known as gastric flatulence 
and it causes only a mild discom- 
fort. But heartburn is painful. 
There are varying degrees of heart- 
burn. There may be just a mild burn- 
ing sensation behind the breastbone, 
or you may be in such pain that 
you lie on the floor and squirm, try- 
ing to find ease in the most unortho- 
dox positions. 

Most people eat a more or less bal- 
anced diet unconsciously, but if you 
follow all the other rules of eating 
and you still get indigestion, consult 
a dietitian or a physical culture ex- 
pert, who Will give you a diet chart 
to follow. If this does not cure you, 
then the chances are that you have 
a serious disease of which indiges- 
tion is only a symptom and not the 
physical disorder. 

Constipation causes indigestion 
through the consequent absorption 
of poisons into the blood stream. 
Constipation can be relieved by ab- 
dominal exercise or massage, or a 
combination of both. This is the 
best method, as it forces the hard ex-, 
creta in the walls of the intestines 


to fall away. The taking of oils forces 
a way through the softer excreta in 
the centre of the bowels, but does not 
break away the hard matter from the 
walls. Constipation may be relieved by 
small doses of confection of senna or 
milk of magnesia. 

Food must be eaten slowly in order 
to give the gastric juices a chance 
to digest such food. Similarly, meals 
should be taken at regular times. If 
you eat lunch at midday one day, 
eat it at midday every day. Tea or 
dinner at night, like lunch, should 
be eaten at a regular hour. 

If you are excited, worried or tired, 
you are inviting indigestion if you 
eat a meal. In such conditions or 
emotions, the bloodstream, which 
should be concentrated around the 
digestive organs during a meal, is 
mainly in the muscles or other organs 
of the body, hence the digestive sys- 
tem cannot do its work properly. 

William Gladstone, the former 
Prime Minister of England, used to 
say that each mouthful of food should 
be masticated 32 times. Very few 
people do this. Many regard food 
as a necessary evil and the time taken 
to eat is a waste of time. But you 
should spend quite some time in eat- 
ing and each mouthful should be 
chewed to pulp. Quick eating means 
that portions of partly-digested food 
passes through the alimentary canal 
and thus disorders its functions. If 
the food is insufficiently chewed, the 
digestive juices are not able to come 
as thoroughly into contact with it. 
The smaller the pieces into which 
the food is converted, the greater the 
surface area which is washed by these 
juices. 

It takes from three to five hours to 
digest a meal; hence too much food 
in the stomach— or too much drink 
—cannot be digested as well as a 
normal meal. The gastric juices have 
to work overtime and they cannot 
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cope with a full stomach. The diges- 
tive period of three to five hours 
shows that nothing should be eaten 
until digestion of the previous meal 
has taken place. Hence three meals 
each day should be the ideal and 
nothing should be eaten between 
meals. 

If you exercise before the food is 
digested, or at least partly digested, 
then the juices are thrown into dis- 
order and the bloodstream is altered. 
When a group of muscles is exer- 
cised the flow of blood is increased 
in that area. Therefore some blood 
is taken from the stomach. When 
you exercise after a meal, give your- 
self at least one hour after a normal 
meal. If you have eaten a lot, do not 
exercise for longer than an hour. 

Heatburn can be relieved by 
drinking water containing a pinch 
of bicarbonate of soda. 


Water-Brash is another type of in- 
digestion which is not easy to take. 
This consists of the regurgitation into 
the mouth of a watery fluid, some- 
times consisting of mucus, sometimes 
of saliva and sometimes of both, mix- 
ed together. It is not necessarily caus- 
ed by any disease of the stomach, 
although it is sometimes associated 
with duodenal ulcer. 

At a certain period of time after 
a meal, the sufferer has an uncom- 
fortable sensation of constriction be- 
neath the lower end of the breast- 
bone, accompanied usually by profuse 
salivation. Relief comes in bringing 
up several mouthfuls of clear fluid. 

Treatment with milk of magnesia 
(.taken internally, of course) or an 
alkaline solution of bisurated mag- 
nesia gives temporary relief. 

Many neurasthenic patients suffer 
from indigestion as a result of an ab- 
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normally irritable nervous system 
with its associated lack of muscu- 
lar tone. Depressing emotions, busi- 
ness or domestic worries, long hours 
of physical or mental overwork, often 
associated with irregular or hurried 
meals, are frequent causes. 

The digestive symptoms of nervous 
dyspepsia are characterised by their 
extreme irregularity, the patient feel- 
ing very ill one day and comparative- 
ly well the next. The most common, 
complaint is of fullness of the abdo- 
men or discomfort as soon as a small 
quantity of food has been eaten. It is 
made worse by fatigue, worry and 
excitement, but rarely amounts to 
actual pain. 

Many sufferers complain of a feel- 
ing of flatulence which is generally 
due to swallowing air. 

Nervous dyspepsics lose their appe- 
tites, thus taking insufficient food. 
This leads to further depression of 
the nervous system, which reacts 
again on the digestion, so that a vici- 
ous circle is produced. Constipation 
is usually present. 

Headaches, backaches, palpitations 
and sleeplessness accompany the 
stomach disorders. The patient loses 
weight and strength thus becoming 
more depressed and pessimistic. 

It can be seen that unless some- 
thing is done, the condition can only 
become worse. The treatment is 
simple, but means rest. 

An X-ray is often necessary as a 
check to see whether there is any- 
thing present, other than the sus- 
pected dyspepsia. If there are no 
accompanying diseases, rest is the big 
cure — physical rest and rest from 

If you have peptic ulcers, then 
the treatment involves more time. 
But the rest is still essential. Diet, 
also, is important. 

To rest the body is easy, to rest 
the mind completely is not so easy. 
If you are a worrier, it becomes ex- 
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tremely difficult to gain that relaxa- 
tion so necessary. But if you have a 
logical mind, apply this principle: 
"Worry makes me a nervous dyspep- 
sic; worry gives me this tired feel- 
ing, this indigestion, this sleepless- 
ness, this loss of appetite, strength 
and energy. And the more I worry, 
the worse I will be; the less I will 
be able to cope with situations as 
they arise. Therefore, I will fail in 
my business, as my mind will not be 
at its clearest. So I will have to rest." 
You are on your own; you are your 
own doctor. He can give you the re- 
cipe for fitness, but it is up to you 
whether you get better. 

Maybe you are not a nervous dys- 
peptic; maybe you are just a normal 
sufferer from indigestion, but it is 
irritating, isn’t it? Wateh your diet; 
eat regularly; do not eat between 
meals; chew your food thoroughly; 
relax your body and mind before you 
indulge in a meal. Do not overeat. 
Remember that meal time is essen- 
tial; get used to the idea that you 
have a half-hour or even more to de- 
vote to feeding yourself. Mark that 
time down and do nothing else while 
you are eating. Do not think about 
the worrying things about life. Con- 
centrate on your food. 

If you find it difficult to eat slow- 
ly, read while you are eating. This 
will make you eat slower. Do not 
read the stock reports or about this 
unsettled world. Read a light story 
or magazine, or novel. 

If you want to belch, do so. That 
gets rid of some of that wind you 
have. In India it is a sign that you 
have enjoyed a good meal. It is in- 
sulting to your host not to burp after 
eating. In this society of ours, it is re- 
garded as rude to "make a noise.” 
You may still belch without making 
a big noise. Ease it out, then say “ex- 
cuse me.” As the drunk said, "An 
empty house is better than a bad 
tenant." 



I ITTLE John Boscoe had been six 
feet under for three days when 
this thing happened. 

I didn't get up. I was too damn 
comfortable. I lay still on the bed, 
arms behind my head. But I kept 
my eyes this guy's way from the time 
he knocked and I called to him to 
come in until he sat down on the 
chair. A great hulk with an ape jaw 
and full of silence. He was silent 
the way he walked, the way he mov- 
ed, the way he looked. When he 
spoke the words came quiet. 

"Nugget Moodaby?” 


"That’s right,” I told him. 

"You know me?" 

"Who doesn't? You’re Big John 
Boscoe, Little John's brother." 

He pulled out a packet of fags. I 
look one. He looked around the 
room. I don't know why. There was 
not much to see. A dealboard table, 
a gas ring in the corner, a hole or 
two in the lino, a calendar and a 
couple of pin-up prads on the wall. 

"You still in the business, Nug- 
get?" 

"I look like I still eat, don’t I?’ 

“You know Little John’s dead?” 
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"I read it for breakfast a few morn- 
ings ago." 

“You didn’t read how,” he said. 

"Yeah, I did. He jumped over the 
Gap.” 

Big John Boscoe gave a snarl. I've 
seen plenty tough characters in my 
time, and ugly ones. But this 
Boscoe could have given King Kong 
a furlong start and then raced him 
home. 

"You see him jump. Nugget?" he 
said in that calm silent way. 

"What do you think?" 

“Anybody else see him?" 

"Nobody said they did.” 

"Listen, they find his body on the 
rocks; so they think he jumped. You 
reckon he jumped, Nugget?" 

"I can’t reckon nothing. I don’t 
know whether he fell, jumped, tried 
to prove he was a birdie, or what?” 

"Little John was thrown over." 

"Yeah?" 

"Yeah, I found out. It’s true. He 
was done over. It was no suicide. 
Nugget.” 

“Who did it — yop find that out?” 

"Yeah. It was Tommy the Fly,” 
Big John said, looking hard at me 
from his little, moist, monkey eyes. 
“I dunno why, and why don’t matter, 
but he did it. It was murder. Nug- 
get, and he’s got to be fixed, and I 
want you to fix him." 

There was a lot of savagery in the 
way he said it, a heap of hate. 

"Why,” I said, in some surprise. 
"I didn’t know you and little John 
thought so much of each other.” 

That made him move his face 
nearer mine; flared his nostrils a bit. 
"Suppose you mind your own busi- 
ness. I don’t ask you yours. When 
you shave, when you eat, what the 
hell you do. Blood’s thicker than 
water, and I don’t want nobody get- 
ting away with my brother's mur- 
der. Tommy the Fly a friend of 
yours?” 


"Nobody’s a friend of mine." 

"You take it on then?" 

"How much?” 

"How about £200?” 

I sat up: "Listen, you cabbage- 
head. You think you can get me for 
that? I’m class. You get a real job 
done with me, and it don’t blow back 
in anybody’s face. You pay for class. 
Double it and I’ll talk turkey." 

“I haven't got that much.” 

“Then it’s simple," I told him. 
"You don’t buy me. And I don’t 
give lay-bys, hire purchase or take 
IOUs. We’re wasting time. Beat it." 

He pushed the chair back as he 
stood up: "Nobody talks to me like 
that — ’’ 

"I’m talking to you like that." 

He didn’t know where the roscoe 
came from. All he could do was stare 
at it levelled at his big ugly mug. 
Maybe two minutes went by. He was 
stymied. I helped him to regain face. 

"It’s your move," I said. 

"Aw, listen. Nugget," he relaxed. 
"This is stupid. I didn’t come here 
to tangle with you.” He sat down, 
and pulled out a crammed wallet. 
"I'll give you two hundred now and 
the rest when you finish the job. All 
right?" 

"Fair enough.” 

He counted the money in fivers 
and tenners. Then he got up to go. 
”1 hope there won't be any slip.” 

"You don’t know my reputation or 
you wouldn't say that. Just one thing. 
Did the police talk to you about 
Little John’s death?” 

"Yeah. They asked me a few 
things, but I didn’t tell them any- 
thing. About Tommy the Fly, I 

“Just one thing more — why hire 
me to do this job? What’s wrong 
with you bumping olf Tommy?” 

"Nugget, I just come out of the 
can. Five years. You don't know what 
it's like to do five years hard inside 
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I got some living to catch up on. I’m 
not taking any risks. They’ll never 
get me back there again.” 

The way he said it, he meant that 
all right. He went out silently. I 
watched him go. You wouldn’t have 
heard him. 

I started work straightaway. 
Chopped off the whiskers, spruced 
up, put on the best suit in the ward- 
robe — and the only one. I didn’t find 
Tommy at the residential where he 
lived, Sheeley’s billiard room, or 
Limey's two-up school. But I got the 
leads, and they led me to Gus's Eat- 
ery. Through the fog of greasy fumes 
and cigarette smoke I saw Tommy 
sitting in a cubicle feeding his puny 
face with a hamburger. 

"Gawd, Nugget’,” he jumped up, 
full of his usual livewire friendli- 
ness, the plastered hair and the big 
gold tooth shining, ”1 haven’t seen 
you since Kate took a giddy turn in 
the plonkery. What’s new? Sit down. 

I told him I had a little busi- 
ness proposition that might interest 
him. He took it all in, staring, be- 
tween fried onions, eggs and sliced 
beetroot. He’d be in it, he said. He 
could handle all the snow he could 
get. I'd just finished outlining the 
set-up when a woman, small, blonde 
and smiling approached. Tommy the 
Fly leaped up again, and, grabbing 
her bangled arm, pulled her into the 
cubicle beside him. 

"Nugget, this is the missus.” 

"No.” I stared. "Don’t tell me.” 

"There’s the lassoo.” He jerked a 
thumb at the ring of diamonds on 
the slim white finger. "Been there a 
fortnight now, and I don't feel like 
a gonner yet.” He laughed, then 
spluttered an apology and introduced 
me. I saw the smile leave the woman's 
face like a blind pulled down a 
window. She'd heard about me. She 
didn't like me. That was plain. I 


saved her the embarrassment of sit- 
ting in silence. When I got up to 
leave there was a look on her face, 
and I didn’t have to dip into Web- 
ter to know it was worry. 

The wharves were in blocks of 
darkness with a slant and a wedge of 
dim, hazy light here and there. When 
Tommy the Fly turned up I hissed 
him from the shadows. He was grin- 
ning, sprightly, sharp. I told him 
where we went. He led the way, pick- 
ing his steps. He didn't make a sound. 
Neither did I. The water slapped 
against the piles and heaved under 
the slithering greasy reflections of 
light. 

When I stuck the rod in Tommy's 
back, he stopped dead. He said with 
astonishment: “What the hell, Nug- 
getl" 

"I got nothing against you. 
Tommy. I'm doing this for a client. 
It’s a job. You’ll appreciate that.” 
Keeping his hands raised, he turned 
round: "Who wants me rubbed out?” 
He was more bewildered than afraid. 
"Big John Boscoe." 

"Big John? Is he out? What the 
hell have I done to him?” 

"He didn’t like the way you fare- 
welled his brother.” 

Tommy the Fly looked stunned. I 
was used to the darkness, and I could 
see the annoyance and puzzlement 
on his face. Suddenly I caught the 
quick brief clatter of shoes. I grabbed 
Tommy's arm, stuck the gat in his 
ribs, and edged him behind a tar- 
paulin-covered stack. 

"Tommy! Tommyl Where are 
you?” It was the soft cry of a woman. 

“It’s Ruby," Tommy said. "She 
must have followed me.” 

She came near, calling out in a 
whisper, standing, staring this way 
and that, moving. Suddenly when she 
was only a few feet away, I thrust 
Tommy against her, and' covered 
them both. 
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Why couldn't you keep your nose 
out of it?" 

Tommy the Fly knew I had no al- 
ternative than to let her have it, too. 
He said: "For God's sake. Nugget, 
listen. Just listen. Big John reckons 
I killed his brother. How could 1 
do that when I wasn't even here? 
We were in Melbourne, on our 
honeymoon. We didn’t get back till 
yesterday." 

"Mr. Moodaby," the woman put in, 
j’that's the truth. 'You’ve got to be- 

Another thing,” Tommy the Fly 
said. ‘Look at me, and look at Little 
John. He was fourteen stone of fat 
and lard. Can you see me hoisting him 
over that drop, even dragging him to 
the brink?" 

"You had help.” 

"Have you ever known me to work 
with muscle men?” - 


"No,” I said. Doubt assailed me. 

"If you ask me," Tommy the Fly 
said, "there’s one man who wouldn’t 
have had any trouble lifting and 
flinging Little John to his death, and 
thats the rat that sent you gunning 
for me. Big John himself." 

I could see that easily. "But why 
would he do that?" 

Til tell you why,” Tommy said. 
"Five years ago me and the two Bos- 
coe’s pulled a job. We got down on 
the Whittier payroll. It was a cop, 
but one thing went wrong. Big John 
Boscoe wanted all the hoot for him- 
self, and got it. He hid it. Little 
John, who didn’t like being double- 
crossed, even by his brother, tipped 
off the cops, and the job was sheeted 
home to Big John, even though the 
dough was never found." 

I thought of all the sugar I’d seen 
in Big John’s wallet, and I remem- 



bered his remark about all that liv- 

H ing he had to catch up on. 

I "Big John must have thought I 

■ was in on the pimping, too, that 

■ sent him up for five years. That's 

■ why he put me on the spot. But I 

■ never squealed. Nugget.” 

I ' They could have been telling me 

■ la yarn. But it could have been the 

■ truth, and if it was, where, just 

■ where, did I fit into the picture? 

■ ; I'd been trying to figure it while 

■ [Tommy was talking, and now I be- 

■ I ban to get a gleam of enliglrten- 

I "Okay, blow," I told them. "No 

■ hard feelings.” 

"No hard feelings. Nugget,” Tommy 

■ the Fly said. 

I There was one way, I hoped, of 
bringing this boil to a head. I found 

■ a phone and rang Bog John Bos- 

■ coe. I told him the job was finished, 

H I was going home to snore off and 

■ that I'd see him in the morning. 
Then I went back to my lodgings. 
But I didn’t go in. I hung around 

I in the street, in a black doorway, 
t some hundred yards from the place. 

I was there maybe an hour when 
the black car came, pulled up out- 
side the joint I lived in, and let out 
l, four cops who went up the steps and 
I inside. That was enough for me. I 
I didn’t wait for them to reappear. 

I It took me thirty minutes to get 
I to Big John Boscoe’s joint. There 
| was no lock on the door. I let myself 
in and switched on the light. Even 
then the hulk in the bed, flat on its 
f back, rumbling, didn’t wake up. 

[ I smacked his face a couple of 
I times, and he jumped up with a 
| start: "Why, Nugget, what are you 
I doing here. I thought you said—” 
( "I've come for the pay-off. Right 
r now, and don't fiddle, or I’ll blow 
l your skull off.” 

“Sure, Nugget.” He threw the bcd- 
I clothes down, and drew the wallet 


from one of the socks on his feet. 
He paid out the two hundred notes. 

I folded them and jammed them 
in my pocket. 

"Hope you're not putting it over 
me, Nugget. Tommy's dead — you’re 
sure about that?” 

"I’m going to tell you something, 
Boscoe, you lousy skunk. No, 
Tommy's not dead. And you know 
why? Because your doublecrossing 
stunt backfired. This is how I see 
it. When you came out of stir you 
had it all figured out. You’d bump 
your own brother off first. Then 
you’d get Tommy the Fly put out 
of the way. You’d pick a gunman 
to do that for you — any one. It did 
not matter to you. He'd be the alec 
— he’d serve your purpose. You did 
not have to have the knife into him. 
Just so long as he fitted into the plot." 

Big John was staring at me, his 
eyes rolled up, showing the yellowish 
whites. 

"But you picked me because you 
could be sure of getting the job done 
perfectly. Okay. As soon as Tommy 
cops it you top off the police who 
did it and they pin the rap on me. 
With a little smart prompting they 
might even nail me with killing Little 
John. So you kill three birds with 
the one stone— and all this just so 
you can get your revenue and make 
certain at the same time there’ll 
never be any suspicion against you. 
You want to go on having a whale 
of a time with that payroll oscar. 
Does that line it up, Boscoe." 

"If you shoot me,” Boscoe said, 
"they’ll get you sure ” 

"I’m not going to shoot you, louse. 
Nothing so stupid. I can get on a 
phone too. I can blow down a cop- 
per's ear.” I moved to the door. "Get 
up and get your Sunday best on, 
Boscoe. The boy’ll be here in an 
hour, want to be ready. That cell is 
missing you.” 
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the Month 


1HE approach to the design of the holiday home is different 
from that for a full time residence. The standard for this type 


of dwelling is continually improving and the makeshifts of a 
by-gone age are definitely a thing of the past. 


Cavalcade suggests in the accompanying sketches a large living 
room, with a section set aside for cooking, in which a breakfast 
bar is included. The living room opens out on to a wide terrace, 
half of which is covered by a wide overhanging roof. 

There are two bunk rooms each with a built-in wardrobe; and 
a utility room which incorporates washing facilities, a shower 
and a clothes washer. 

The overall area is 700 square feet and the minimum frontage 
required to accommodate this house is 40 feet. 
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WILL TO SURVIVE 

When a multimillionaire died it 
1911, his lawyer was so upset that In 
stowed away on a trans-Atlantic linet 
He took with him his client's wil 
which represented 30,000 dollars, seal 
ed in a bottle and he threw it over 
board when the ship got under way 
Recovering his senses, he realised wha 
he had done and offered a large re 
ward for its recovery. Before it wai 
found, three years later, it hat} trav 
elied thousands of miles and had been 
handled by many, who, unaware of its 
value, had tossed it back into the 
sea. One fisherman found it in the 
stomach of a shark. A missionary dis- 
covered it near the mouth of the Ama- 
zon, where it was being worshipped 
as an idol by natives. 


SECOND SIGHT 


Far more persons suffer 
ralopia, the inability to s 
in the daylight as at night, 
nyctalopia, the inability u 
nightfall except under a s 
ficial light. 


from hene- 
lee as well 
than from 
'■> see alter 
itiong arti- 


NOAH'S ARK 

Seamen, on British war vessels were 
once allowed to own pets and keep 
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them on board, with little restriction 
to their number. But the practice was 
suddenly banned when the Admiralty 
learned that one battleship carried an 
assortment of 1,560 animals, which 
even included, apart from the usual 
run of dogs and cats, deer, apes, bears 
and antelope. 


DOUBLE WOMB 

A one-in-a-million birth of two sons, 
each from a separate womb, has 
been recorded in Williainsburgh Gen- 
eral Hospital, New York. Double 
wombs arc rare in women, but are 
common in animals, particularly in 
kangaroos and opossum's. In the above 
case, doctors emphasized that the boys 
weic not twins. The first boy, weigh- 
ing 4£ pounds, arrived 16 hours be- 
fore his brother, who weighed four 
pounds, 13 ounces. From pre-natal ex- 
amination, doctors expected twins. 


HAGS TO RICHES 

The total circulation of daily news- 
papers in U.S.A. reached a record 
53,472,286 in 1953, a,, increase of 
m, 1,671 over the previous year. The 
circulation of the 327 morning papers 
was 21,412,474, and of the 1458 even- 
ing papers, 33,059,812. 



What Makes 
An Idol ?. 


RAY MITCHELL 


pUBI.IC opinion is a strange thing. 

A sportsman is cither liked or not. 
Maybe he is a champion, but that 
does not mean that he automatically 
becomes a hero. Far from it; quite 
often a non-title holder is more 
popular than the champion. 

Looking through the annals of the 
ring, we find hundreds of champions 
— national and world. These can be 
divided into four categories— legends, 
idols, popular and unpopular. Maybe 
you can split hairs and place some 
in another channel — negative. In other 
words, they are accepted and the fans 
feel no emotion regarding them. Such 
a man is Jimmy Carter, who had a 
Cinderella rise to the world light- 
weight title. Jimmy was regarded as 


a good tradesman who was hard to 
beat when the title was on the line. 
He lost his title twice to under- 
dogs in the betting, the second time 
to Paddy De Marco in March this 
year. Yet Jimmy beat a couple of 
men who were expected to take his 
title. And through all this, people 
just accepted Carter as a good cham- 
pion, without any need to rave about 
him — or detest him. 

When a boxer reaches the stage 
where thousands roll up to see him 
fight every time his name appears 
in lights over the stadium portals, 
then he is an idol. He enjoys seeing 
his name in lights; he notes people 
pointing him out in the streets; he 
sees his photo in the newspapers 
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nearly every day of every week. 

The test whether he moves up into 
the legend class usually takes place 
after his retirement. Young Griffo, the 
Australian will-o’-the-wisp has been a 
legend throughout this century; Les 
Darcy is a legend, and the legend 
of Darcy will never die. Never will 
it be generally admitted that we have 
had greater middleweights in Aus- 
tralia than Les. 1 think we have, 
but legends die hard. 

America has thrust Stanley Ketchcl, 
their middleweight champion of 1908- 
10, into the legend class. Since his 
death, he has been used as the 
yaidstick in America, when later 
champions have sprung into the 
limelight, just as Darcy is the yard- 
stick in Australia. America has other 
legends, too, all of them champions 
of the past, most of them dead. 
John L. Sullivan is still a legend, 
years after his death; Joe Gans, 
former world lightweight king, is also 
a legend. 

Jack Dempsey is a legend. He is 
enjoying greater popularity now than 
he ever did as champion. When he 
was champion he was idolised by a 
section, but detested by majority. 
Then he lost his crown to Gene 
1 unney, a studious Shakespeare lover 
and the fans swung their favours to 
the old Manassa Mauler. Dempsey 
won more fans by his defeat than 
he ever did by his victories. And 
when Tunney repeated his victory 
over Dempsey in the Battle of the 
Long Count, the studious Gene 
banned himself forever from popu- 
larity, while the snarling, mauling 
Dempsey found himself lifted to the 
legend class. 

Tunney, possibly the greatest heavv- 
weight of all time (that is a matter 
of opinion, but at least he was one 
of the best), was never a legend, 
an idol or even popular. He had 
the misfortune of following a brawl- 
ing champion who packed drama 
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into his fights. Tunney, an academic 
boxer, was the complete antithesis of 
Dempsey, and the fickle fan, who 
had hooted Dempsey on occasion, 
hissed Tunney. 

Tunney gave Ezzard Charles a pre- 
view of things to come. Tunney 
followed a great drawcard, so did 
Charles, who followed Joe Louis. The 
Brown Bomber was an idol; indeed 
he was rapidly becoming a legend 
when he was sensationally knocked 
out by Max Schmeling in 1936. That 
breaking down of the invincibility 
barrier spoiled Joe’s chances of gain- 
ing the legend class during his career, 
even though he went on to greater 
heights and skittled Schmeling in one 
round in a return bout. But Joe was 
an idol and he must be considered 
as one of the all-time greats. In a 
few years' time he will become a 
legend. 

But Charles, who followed Joe, was 
a colourless fighter compared to the 
great Brown Bomber. Yet, look at 
Charles' retord; it compares more 
than favourably with most of the 
heavyweight champions of the past. 
And he scored more K.O. victories 
than any heavyweight king, bar 
Dempsey, Louis and Camera. And, 
unlike the giant Italian Camera, 
Charles’ list included the best of his 
time and was not bolstered with 
set-ups. (Boxers who cannot fight.) 

The man who succeeds an idol 
to the throne always has to battle 
public opinion. To have the crowd 
on his side, he has to be better 
than the previous champion and as 
colourful. If he has these attributes, 
then he can overcome the antagon- 
ism with which he is met. But it 
will take him a long time. 

Georges Carpentier was one of the 
few men who reached the legend 
status in his own time. The French- 
man was more than an idol in 
France when he was fighting, and 
whenever he suffered defeat, all 


France mourned. It was a tragedy. 

Jimmy Wilde became a legend in 
his own time in Great Britain. The 
great little Welsh flyweight was 
probably the best flyweight of all 
time, but that alone did not place 
him in the legend class. What did? 

Vic Patrick, the Australian light- 
weight champion touched the legend 
class in Australia while he was 
champion. Vic was the most popular 
fighter this country has had since 
Darcy. Who could ever forget the 
scene at Sydney Stadium that night 
in Septmber, 1947, when Vic was 
knocked out in the 12th round by 
Freddie Dawson? The packed stadium 
of over 14,000 fans stood stock still; 
there was not a movement nor a 
murmur. Nor was there any life in 
that crowd for over three minutes. 
Then Vic waved to his fans, to 
show he was O.K. The cheers he re- 
ceived were even greater than he had 
received in victory; they were cheers 
that are reserved for idols. Vic was 
O.K. and those cheers were pregnant 
with relief and affection for a great 

Yet, although Vic was loved more 
than any fighter since Darcy, the 
greatest drawcard in the history of 
Stadiums Ltd. was the welter cham- 
pion of the same period — Tommy 
Burns. Fifteen times he packed Syd- 
ney Stadium in 20 fights. He retired, 
made a comeback — and packed the 
Stadium again. He retired again and 
made a further comeback. And in 
1953 Sydney Stadium was packed to 
the rafters once more. The fight? 
George Barnes v. Tommy Burns — 
at raised prices. Barnes, the new 
welter king, did not pack it; he had 
fought at Sydney Stadium many 
times before and had never crammed 
fans in, although he was always a 
great crowd-pleaser and a good fighter. 
No, it was Tommy Burns who filled 
the Stadium that night. Burns, no 
longer the fighter of yore, but a 


clever fighter, who that night was 
beaten. Yet all the fans were with 
him. It was a Burns’ house. 

What is the secret of Burns’ appeal, 
the man who filled Sydney Stadium 
more times than any other fighter; 
who could add to his 15 full Sydney 
Stadiums when he was opposed to 
a man whom everyone thought would 
beat Burns — and did? 

Burns was a great fighter; but we 
have had greater. He was attractive 
to watch; he fought hard; he engaged 
in the greatest fight ever seen in 
this country — in 1947, when he knock- 
ed out O’Neill Bell in 11 rounds; 
he figured in five more of the great- 
est fights seen, fights that were the 
equal of almost any that have taken 
place in Australia. Perhaps that is 
why he packed the Stadium? Not 
altogether. The man had colour. He 
still has; he will pack the Stadium 
when he is 40, if he is still fighting. 

Yet there are many who do not like 
Burns. Women rave about him; per- 
haps that is why a number of men 
do not like him. Automatically and 
unconsciously they rebel against a 
figure who is so popular with their 
womenfolk. Even though that idola- 
tory be showered on Burns from a dis- 

Always— -or nearly always — there 
were those who wanted to see Burns 
beaten. But when he was beaten by 
Barnes, the WHOLE crowd was with 

One of the most loved fighters in 
Australia’s pugilistic history was Dave 
Sands. Yet, although everyone regard- 
ed Dave with affection, due to the type 
of man he was, he was hooted more 
than most champions. If Dave knock- 
ed out his opponent early, as he often 
did, the crowd hooted because they 
felt that they had not received their 
money’s worth. If Dave won on points 
or if he won by a knock out in a 
late round, the crowd hooted again, 
because they thought he should have 
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knocked out his man earlier! Yet those 
hoots were not at Sands the Man, but 
at his display. For all that Dave was 
the best middleweight in the world 
and the best middleweight I ever saw. 
The great Ray Robinson, regarded 
by many in America as the best middle- 
weight of all time, would not fight 
Dave unless he got 45 per cent, of 
the gate. "I want a lot of money to 
fight that guy," said Robinson. 

Sands was not a legend; he was 
not altogether an idol here, although 
he was with many. His case is a 
paradox. But he was one of the most 
loved men who ever donned a box- 
ing glove. 

Ron Richards was an idol. He is 
developing into a legend, years after 
his prime. 

Ambrose Palmer was one of the most 
capable fighters this country has pro- 
duced, but he rarely filled the stadi- 
ums. He was regarded as a machine - 
a machine which was almost perfect 
— and fans just naturally expected him 
to win. But when he was stopped by 
Leo Kelly, Palmer suddenly became an 
idol. The fans realised that he was 
human after all. 

Jack Carroll was the greatest welter 
this country has ever produced ant! be 
most assuredly would have won a 
world title had he fought for it. But 
Jack did not hit popularity peak until 
he was almost thirty years of age. He 
fought before many empty seats for 
his 15 years in the game. Then sudden- 
ly the fans took him into their hearts 
and Jack drew six of the eight largest 
crowds in Australian boxing history. 
Those crowds were drawn to his open- 
air battles against the world's leading 
welters, and Jack won all those fights. 
Although never regarded with the 
affection that was accorded Patrick 
and Sands, Carroll, nevertheless, is in 
legend class, now. 

Public sympathy made Jim Brad- 
dock and Jersey Joe Walcott popu- 
lar champions. Both came from the 
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battle with life; from the under-dogs 
in the betting, to annex the world 
heavyweight title. Neither was a great 
champion. Ray Robinson, though not 
liked so much personally, although 
he did many wonderful charitable 
acts, was admired for his ability and 
he bordered on the legend class, and 
will be fully instated there in years 

Englishmen revered Bombardier Billy 
Wells and Freddie Mills when they 
were fighting. Wells was one of the 
cleverest heavies of all time, but he 
could not take it and was labelled 
the "horizontal fighter" in U.S.A. Yet 
he was a real idol in Great Britain. 
Mills, who came from many defeats to 
annex the world light-heavyweight title, 
was always a hero in England. His 
brand of bulldog fighting typified the 
English spirit; perhaps that was the 
main factor in his popularity. Perhaps 
it was that he never offered an excuse 
for a defeat and could joke about a 
hiding he had just received. Wells 
popularity stemmed, in part, from the 
fact that he was such a brilliant boxer 
of the old English school. In part, it 
stemmed from his sportsmanship. 

There are reasons for popularity. A 
fighter with colour, the indefincable 
abstract, which you either have or have 
not, will always attract the crowds. His 
methods in the ring — sportsmanship -- 
will make the crowd react according- 
ly, while his character and mode of 
living will decide his popularity. He 
can become an idol with colour, good 
sportsmanship, clean living, modesty. 
But when does he become a legend? 

If he falls into that category after he 
retires, it could be because most people 
live in the past and remember the 
great affectionately. If he becomes a 
legend in his own time during his 
career, what then is the reason? What 
is that extra which moves him above 
the idol class? And in what class 
will Jimmy Carruthers be years after 
his retirement? 


FLIGHT through 



hell 


■TTIERE was great excitement in Cal- 
cutta on the morning of Saturday, 
August 19, 1922. The first men ever 
to attempt to fly round the World 
were due to take off from the Hugli 
River, near the city, in their seaplane. 

The men, Captains MacMillan and 
Malins. were flying a new, single-en- 
gined. Faircy bi-plane, fitted with 
floats for the round-the-world attempt. 
They had left London some weeks be- 
fore, and after an adventurous trip 
to Calcutta, were starting on the next 
leg— a 200 mile flight to Akyab. 

Despite warnings of strong monsoons, 
and a leaking port float in the Fairey, 
the men decided to leave Calcutta on 
schedule. They figured on being in 
the air no more than five hours, even 
with high headwinds. If they ran into 
trouble they said they would alter 


course for Chittagong, only 150 miles 
from Calcutta, but south of their in- 

So right on time the two fliers climb- 
ed into their cockpits, waved to the 
Calcutta crowds, and slipped their 
moorings. The plane roared off down 
the river, climbed up over the roof- 
tops of Calcutta, and headed off to- 
wards the Bay of Bengal. 

Twenty-four hours passed and Mac- 
Millan and Malins had not reached 
Akyab. Nor had they landed at Chit- 
tagong, their alternative port. No 
planes were available for an air search, 
so all ships were alerted. But by Mon- 
day night the position looked hope- 
less. 

Then, on Tuesday, just as the search 
was about to be abandoned, a tele- 
gram arrived at Calcutta. “Down one 
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An old Shakespearian actor, 
who long ago was reduced to 
taking parts in broadcast pro- 
grammes, stopped a friend re- 
cently and explained that he 
had discovered the perfect 
atom bomb shelter. "It's my 
agent's office," he said. 
"There hasn't been any radio 
activity there for months." 


mile south of Lukhidiachar. All O.K. 
now. Petrol short owing to heavy 
adverse winds. Advise Chittagong to 
keep a lookout for us from after- 
noon Tuesday. Living on milk sup- 
plied by natives in exchange for cigars. 
Cheerio. MacMillan and Malins.” 

The fliers had run into very strong 
headwinds, which made them alter 
course to Chittagong. Then the mon- 
soon hit them. Blinding rain beat 
into the open cockpits. The wind in- 
creased to a gale. Down to nearly sea- 
level, they were only 34 miles from 
Chittagong when they passed over a 
little island. Then, just as the island 
disappeared behind them in a squall 
of rain, the motor cut dead. 

Not knowing what was wrong, Mac- 
Millan, who was at the controls, swung 
the Fairey down, and made a hazard- 
ous, "dead-stick” approach to the heav- 
ing waves below. The Fairey hit the 
top of a wave, skipped across two more, 
and smashed right into the next one. 

Surprisingly the plane held together. 
MacMillan shouted to Malins to get 
out on to the wing, and help steady 
the madly-swinging machine. He 


climbed out onto the other wing, and 
turned on the auxiliary petrol supply. 
Expecting to be swamped at any min- 
ute he frantically swung the engine 
over. It fired once, then broke into 
a steady roar. They had only run out 
of petrol. 

Relieved, the two fliers swung back 
into their cockpits. It was impossible 
to take off in the pounding seas, but 
with the motor going they taxied back 
to the island. There they moored the 
plane in the calmer shallows, and in- 
spected the damage. One elevator had 
broken, but other than that no more 
trouble could be seen. 

MacMillan found they had come 
down near a small native settlement 
called Lukhidiachar. It was from here 
that they got food in exchange for 
cigars, and persuaded a native to travel 
to the nearest telegraph office with 
their message to Calcutta. 

On Tuesday the seas had calmed 
down enough for a take-off. So, the 
two airmen patched up the elevator, 
farewellcd the natives, and took off 
for Chittagong, only 34 miles across 
the Bay of Biscay. The trip should 
not have taken more than half an 
hour, but for MacMillan and Malins 
that last 34 miles was packed full of 
the most terrifying horror, that wrote 
finis to their round-the-world-flight. 

After they had been airborne for no 
more than 15 minutes the motor began 
to cough. Water must have reached 
the petrol, and the motor was losing 
power fast. The plane began to drop 
towards the sea. Realising it was im- 
possible to make Chittagong in the 
air MacMillan put her down gently, 
and set off to taxi towards Chitta- 
gong, 17 miles away. 

Soon the fliers saw the coastline. But 
as they watched clouds began to form, 
and it disappeared behind a rain 
squall. The first gusts of wind hit the 
plane. The water darkened, and 
whipped up under tire influence of 
the rising wind. Then they were 
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right in the middle of another suvage 
monsoon. 

Waves rolled down on to the little 
plane. The motor, already failing, be- 
gan to miss badly, shooting out flames 
and smoke. Then, a wave, bigger 
than the others, hit hard and the 
propeller was carried away. 

Without propeller the motor scream- 
ed up the rev. scale, shaking the whole 
machine with its mad vibration. Mac- 
Millan quickly cut it dead, before it 
shook out of its mountings. The Pow- 
erless Fairey, with monsoon behind it, 
swept out to the open sea. 

Through the night the fliers in open 
cockpits sat sliding from wave to wave 
as the wind and rain lashed down 
upon them. 

In the first, half-light of morning 
the men noticed that the port float, 
which had been in bad shape before 
they left Calcutta, was making water. 
The Fairey was starting to list. In an 
attempt to keep it upright Malins 
crawled out on the starboard wing- 
tip. But soon the list got worse, and 
MacMillan had to join him. 

For hours they just sat on the wing. 
But it was obvious that the plane 
would eventually capsize. Another 
hour passed, and it began to settle 
by the stern. MacMillan moved, and 
stood on the tip of the starboard 
float in an effort to balance it. 

Then a great shudder went through 
the whole machine. It rolled right over, 
throwing both men into the water. 

Only the bottoms of the floats were 
above water now. A few feet long, and 
less than three feet wide, they had a 
freeboard of no more than eight 
inches at their highest part, and curved 
down into the water at both ends. Up 
on to these the fliers scrambled. They 
were small security, in the middle of 
the shark-infested Bay of Bengal, but 
the seas had quietened, and the men 
were safe for the time being. 

There was no food or water, and no 
shelter from the hot tropic sun. Mac- 


Millan had lost his shoes and socks 
when the plane turned over, and his 
feet were beginning to blister. All day 
the two men lay on the up- turned 
floats as the Fairey rose up and down 
on the swell, drifting with the tide. 

Towards evening Malins sighted 
land about a mile away. Painfully the 
two men stripped, determined to swim. 
But, across the Bay came two dark 
shapes, cutting the water with dor- 
sal fins. Slowly, two Hammerhead 
sharks began to circle the plane. 

MacMillan looked at Malins. Mis- 
erably he shook his head. Neither 
could speak. They watched the reced- 
ing shore-line hopelessly, as the tide 
turned, and swept the Fairey back to 

It was now Wednesday evening. The 
fliers had been adrift in the Bay for 
over 30 hours. 

Miserably, racked by thirst and 
hunger, the two men clung to the 
pitching float all night. At dawn they 
noticed the tail of the Fairey had come 
to the surface. It was floating at an 
angle that indicated the back of the 
plane was broken. Pieces of wood and 
canvas were drifting about in the sea 
beside them. The machine was be- 
ginning to disintegrate fast. 

Once again the tide carried them 
in towards land. It was only a mile 
away, but they could not have lasted 
a minute in the dangerous sea about 
them. All they could do was sit and 
watch it fade away again, as the tide 

This time a tide rip developed. For 
twenty minutes the water boiled and 
churned; spinning the plane madly; 
tearing at it, and breaking it up. Then, 
as suddenly as it started, the tide rip 
stopped. They were still afloat, al- 
though the plane was sinking lower in 
the water. 

Suddenly MacMillan saw a sail. 
Reaching into the water he clutched a 
piece of canvas. His blistered feet for- 
gotten, he struggled up, and began 
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to wave the canvas. Malms tried to 
rise, and slipped. He did not go over- 
board, but tore his leg open on the 
sharp edge of the float. Crouching on 
the float he writhed in pain while 
MacMillan kept on waving. 

Sobbing with pain from his blister- 
ed feet, MacMillan stood there. Malins, 
although still in agony, began to splash 
water on to MacMillan’s feet to sooth 
them. The boat kept on coming. It 
got within a few hundred yards. They 
could see men on the deck, but it 
turned away and disappeared. 

The two men, now in the last stages 
of exhaustion and disappointment, fell 
down on the float; clinging there more 
by instinct than by any real thought 
of what they were doing. All day they 
drifted on a sea that was now like 
glass. Their clothes were in tatters, 
and the blazing heat scorched through 
to the tender skin of their bodies, 
burning and blistering it. 

MacMillan's feet were in a shocking 
state, and Malin's leg could not be 
moved without excruciating agony. 
The sun had scorched into the open 
wound, and he was weak from pain 
and loss of blood. Around them slid 
the fins of waiting sharks. Beneath 
them the remains of the battered 
Fairey creaked and grated, slowly 
breaking away, hour by hour. 

As evening approached it got cooler. 
The sharks disappeared and MacMil- 
lan reached over the side to splash 
his face with water. As he did so his 
eye caught a strut beside the float. 
The water was streaming around it. For 
a few minutes he looked; his tired 
brain could not grasp what was hap- 
pening. Then he realised. The Fairey 
was not going with the current. It was 
standing still. 

Raising himself on one elbow Mac- 
Millan saw land a few hundred yards 
away. Weakly he sat up, and began 
to splash himself with water, trying 
to regain his strength. He knew this 
was the last chance of survival they’d 
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get. They would never last another 
night at sea. Their only hope lay in 
getting the float free from the ground- 
ed plane, and paddling it ashore, be- 
fore, the tide turned, and carried them 

Painfully MacMillan eased himself 
into the water. His feet touched bot- 
tom, and he began to work on free 
ing the float. Malins could not help. 
His leg was too sore, and after ten 
minutes MacMillan realised his own 
strength was expended too far to get 
the float away. 

This looked like the end. He 
doubted if he had the strength to 
get back on the float, let alone swim 
to the shore. But suddenly there was 
a movement above him. Malins was 
trying to rise. His face contorted with 
pain, Malins waved. 

Following his gaze MacMillan saw 
a motor launch. It was only a few 
hundred yards away, and coming up 
fast. 

The men were too weak to speak 
as they were lifted aboard the launch. 
It was the Chittagong Harbour Mast- 
er's vessel. He was having one last 
look before abandoning the search. In 
another 20 minutes darkness would 
have prevented him sighting them, and 
it had been decided to cease the or- 
ganised searching after Thursday night. 

In hospital at Chittagong MacMil- 
lan and Malins told the story of their 
horrifying six day trip from Cal- 
cutta. In the short 150 miles they 
had been marooned for three days on 
an island with natives, and spent 
three days and two nights drifting 
back and forth in a ten mile strip 
of the Bay of Bengal, only a few miles 
from their destination, while searching 
craft scoured the whole area. 

The Fairey was a total loss, and Mac- 
Millan and Malins had to abandon 
their attempt to fly around the world. 
They returned to England still with 
a burning ambition to make a flight 
around the globe. 



SNARE CHARMERS 

IVOR ETHERINGTON 


OF THE 
ORIENT 



They commence playing: the pipes 
with a wierd rhythmic air. Slowly 
tlic snakes awaken and raise their 
heads . . . 


"CAMUEL, tell the snake charmer 
to come this afternoon.” Such was 
my instruction to our head boy on 
frequent occasions when we were liv- 
ing in Colombo and friends from Aus- 
tralia were on a brief stay in port 
on their way to or returning from 
Europe. 

Shortly after lunch the old snake 
charmer with his two assistants would 
arrive, squat on the ground, at the 
foot of the verandah steps and give 
us an intriguing exhibition of the 
influence they and their curious 
music have over their captive reptiles. 

A display of “snake charming” by 
Orientals seem to have a great attrac- 
tion for travellers visiting the East 
for the first time, both those who re- 
gard with terror and fear these loathe- 
somc poisonous creatures and those 
who admire the gracefulness and the 
sinuous beauty of the wonderfully pat- 
terned and coloured bodies as they 
sway to the rhythm of the charmer's 
pipes. 

The snake charmer in India and 
Ceylon has usually inherited his know- 
ledge and skill; it is a profession hand- 
ed down from father to son; it is 
simply his job, his livelihood. But this 
is really commercialising a very ancient 
mystic cult, a "religion” of weird, dark 
mystery which has had its followers 
over many centuries in various coun- 
tries of both the eastern and western 
worlds. 
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In the west "snake worship" was 
to some degree practised by the anci- 
ent Druids, and it existed to a much 
greater extent among the then highly- 
civilised peoples of Central America; 
the huge Aztec temples in Mexico have 
decorations composed of thousands of 
sculptured snakes. In eastern countries, 
especially Egypt, India and Ceylon, 
snake worship has been prevalent and 
the cobra (Cobra-dc-Capello, Naja tri- 
pudians) one of the most venomous 
and spectacular of serpents, has been 
the chief object of veneration. 

Snake worship in the east seems to 
be a cult or ritual of uncanny mys- 
tery and influence among its follow- 
ers, a debased sort of religion never 
much understood by the white man 
who sees only the showman’s presen- 
tation of it. Certain sects among the 
Dravidians of South India regard the 
cobra and other venomous snakes with 
a religious awe; they never kill them 
under any circumstances and in some 
of their temples snakes are kept and 
regularly fed, generally with eggs. 

The famous Snake Temple in the 
island of Penang has a numerous col- 
lection of poisonous serpents; very 
large ones are kept in wired troughs 
in the temple grounds while in the 
halls of the building live many snakes 
coiled around the stems of small dead 
trees stuck in large containers. 

Attendants invite visitors to handle 
these "holy” snakes without harm but, 
from the strong scent of burning spices 
and cinnamon in the close atmosphere 
of the temple, it is probable that the 
reptiles are quite stupefied and leth- 
argic- , ... 

In Egypt early snake worship is re- 
corded in many, ancient temples, and 
at the great entrance to the famous 
temple of Aman-Ra at Karnak are two 
enormous pillars formed of finely car- 
ved stone cobras. 

Today in Ceylon are to be seen many 
relics of some form of ancient snake 
worship in aboriginal stone sculp- 


tures and carvings in natural rock. 

A place I always liked visiting in 
Ceylon is Mihintale, a solitary moun- 
tain surrounded by jungle, which is 
one of the holiest spots in the world 
and a great Buddhist pilgrimage 
centre, formerly having many temples, 
monasteries and other buildings. To- 
day it is in ruins and grown over by 
jungle growth. It is a good hunting 
ground. High up on the mountain 
side is a deep bathing pool hewn 
out of the solid rock in ancient days 
—it is called Naga Pokuna, the snake 
bathing pool. This pool is 130 feet 
iong, deep and sinister-looking with 
its dark green, icy-cold water. On one 
side is overhanging rock and on its 
smooth surface is carved in high re- 
lief an immense five-headed cobra, 
each head up-raised with its hood erect 
and expanded as if ready to strike. 

This great snake carving was made 
by the Sinhalese soon after the in- 
troduction of the Buddhist religion 
into Ceylon three hundred years be- 
fore Christ, so snake worship was 
connected with the old religion of the 
Sinhalese. 

Rambling bn Mihintale mountain 
once, I arrived at the snake pool, after 
climbing for many hours in the terrifi- 
cally hot, moist atmosphere of the tropi- 
icai jungle. I thought a cooling swim 
would be delightful, an enjoyable dip 
in the cool waters; but the sight of 
that monster cobra on the rock fac- 
ing me and the thought that veno- 
mous water snakes might be lurk 
ing in the depths of the pool proved 
too suggestive. I did not have that 
swim! 

Mv snake charmer was standing at 
the foot of our verandah steps, polite- 
ly salaaming to our Australian visit- 
ors and ready to show off his pets. I 
smiled. I had known the old fellow 
a long time and he had always been 
ready to perform for us. He was a 
much - travelled, widely - experienced 
fellow, whose age was indeterminable; 
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but I would say he would be in his 
nineties. 

As I looked at him my mind went 
back over the story he had told me. 
He had been born somewhere in the 
North-West of India (he was not sure 
exactly where) , and he had served in 
the British Indian Army as a young 
man. He had served during the 
Mutiny. He had been servant to Lord 
Roberts when that famous Field Mar- 
shal had been a subaltern in the In- 
dian Army. 

In his collection of documents, which 
included testimonials, police licences 
and other odds and ends, the old 
snake charmer had an old cracked 
paper, much handled and discoloured 
— his "character” he called it — a single 
sheet bearing the regimental crest and 
signed by Roberts, his former “Sahib.” 

What he did after leaving the Army, 

I do not know, but he was rather old 
when he became a snake charmer. In 
this vocation he had engaged a couple 
of assistants and, together they had 
made their way through India to Co- 
lombo, where they had settled. 

Once, in conversation, he told me 
that there were wonderful foxes in 
his country with beautiful "red and 
gold" fur in the winter. As we were 
due to go to England before long I 
asked him to get me three good win- 
ter skins, and gave him the money. 
He sent me the pelts later on from 
away up in the north-west of India. 

I hey were really fine; I despatched 
them to London with instructions to 
have the furrier make them up 
and send them to Port Said to await 
our arrival there; it was very cold 
when we reached England and my 
wife was very glad to have the furs. 
They were a pleasant reminder of 
the old snake charmer. 

As I watched the old man 
take out his pipe, I admired the sol- 
dierly bearing; I once more noticed 
his face full of character, with its 
deep-set, piercing eyes of hypnotic 


steadiness; I noted his clipped mous- 
tache and stiff, brushed-back beard. 
He must have been a fine man in his 
youth. A voluminous turban with a 
large silver front-buckle increased his 
dignified appearance. His other 
adornments included a fine necklace 
of amber, a heavy gold bangle on his 
right wrist and a twisted snake ring 
on his little finger. The instrument he 
used in his snake charming act was a 
large, curiously - decorated pipe. The 
snakes were coiled around in circular 
woven baskets. 

The act itself is very interesting. 
Squatting on the ground the charmer 
goes into his ritual. He and his two 
assistants take off the covers of the 
baskets to show the various snakes 
apparently sleeping within. They 
make mystic incantations and com 
mence playing the pipes with a weird 
rhythmic air accompanied by the 
throbbing beats of the tom-tom. 

Slowly the snakes awaken, raise their 
heads, apparently attracted by the 
shrill notes of the pipes. The beauti- 
fully marked cobra expands his hood 
showing the peculiar spectacles mark- 
ing on the head and constantly shoot- 
ing out his forked tongue. He sways 
to and fro to the rhythm of the music 
and follows the movements of the 
charmer’s hands, his eyes all the time 
on the man. 

The other reptiles include a (i-fcct 
long young python which is not pois- 
onous, and the very venomous "tic 
polongas" or Russell vipers, very dead- 
ly snakes and indigenous only to 
Ceylon. All these are freely handled, 
almost contemptuously, by the three 
performers. They wanted one of our 
visitors to have the python coiled 
around his neck for a souvenir photo! 
But he wouldn't be in it. The poison 
sacs are no doubt periodically remov- 
ed. There was one charmer in Co- 
lombo who formerly used to take his 
snakes and display them to passengers 
on board liners in the port; he had 
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ferobably omitted recently before his 
last performance to extract the venom 
fang. Startled by the loud whistle of 
a launch the cobra struck the charmer 
on the hand, and he died that day. 
But snake charmers rarely suffer from 
their pets. 

The old man once informed me that 
when catching a wild snake it was 
‘necessary to charm and influence it 
by certain secret incantations which 
subdue and quieten it and then it 
could be handled without harm. Snake 
channel’s in Cairo also say this, using 
certain quotations from the Koran 
which, they say, control the snakes 
and give the charmer power over 
them, and that once under that sub- 
mission they will never bite the man. 

When the cobra bites, his needle- 
like fangs go into the victim’s flesh 


and at the same time the venom is 
ejected down the tooth into the blood. 
Death from ihe poison of a cobra or 
Russell's viper is rapid for it paralyses 
the nerves and produces heart failure. 

The charmers have certain reputed 
cures for snake bite, if used in time. 
A dark green somewhat porous stone 
is used to extract the poisoned blood, 
while some plant roots, including one 
of the aristolochias, are claimed to lie 
efficacious cures. 

With all the precautions and their 
faith the snake-charmers can control 
the reptiles without fear. The snakes 
weave, almost dance, and after a period 
of several minutes, the weird music 
fades to a whisper and the snakes 
are returned to their baskets, where 
the) sleep until the next performance. 
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patterns of pulchritude 






Ghost In the Gallery 


It was almost as if he were something out of this world 
no ordinary mortal could vanish into thin air! 



'J’HAT afternoon Linda Carewe 
poisoned her husband. She pois- 
oned him with arsenic. 

As an afternoon, it was a rainy, 
dreary one in late autumn. The down- 
P°iu made the Honeywell Art Galleries 
gleam in the wet like a dark green 
marble tomb. 

Linda Carewe stumbled inside 
with a throbbing heart right past Mc- 
Pherson, the front door attendant. Mc- 


Pherson stopped talking to the news- 
boy with his sodden bundle of papers 
and stared into the gloomy interior 
after her. 

She was wearing a black plastic rain- 
coat and Russian boots. Her folded, 
dripping transparent umbrella was 
squeezed in her pale hand. Later 
when Senator Banner was investigat- 
ing the murder, he described her as 
having a fascinating frame and a head 
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full of brown follow-me-lad curls. Her 
s long as an Egyptian queen's, 
larted with fright. 

Borden Argyll was waiting for her 
their usual nook. He was an 
anaemic artist with tortoise shell 
glasses and a scrubbed face. But he was 
young. That was all that mattered 

When she saw him she went to 
pieces emotionally. He raised his arms 
too slowly as she rushed into them 
and she caught him full on the narrow 
chest, almost knocking him backward 
> the T’and Dynasty vase. 

I killed him!” she sobbed. "I’m 
rid of him, Bordenl I did! I did"! 

He jerked his head around to see 
rnybody was within earshot. There 
s no one else there at all. At that 
iipent he was as near to panic as 
he had ever been in his life. 

It had all started eight months ago 
when Linda married DeWitt Carewe. 

The marriage was the culmination of 
i hasty romance that began in the 
woods four months before. It. had been 
l gusty day when they'd wed. The 
:arth and the sky had the same un- 
natural, lurid glow on the day 
they had met. And Linda, out 
l Sunday stroll, was lost. A man 
appeared suddenly on the path. The 
' And in the trees seemed to shout 
and try to warn her. 

The man showed her the way back 
to the bus line. As they walked, they 
talked. Linda became intrigued by 
DeWitt Carewe. There was not too 
great a difference between their ages. 
He looked about forty and she was 
twenty-three. And he had money. In 
linance he led Wall Street by the nose. 
Where others failed, he begot riches. 
He had inhuman drive. 


There were whisperings about 
Carewe. Whisperings about his con- 
nection with unspeakable things that 
went on behind certain closed doors 
in Washington Square. Things that 


had to do with werewolves and vam- 
pires. Some people even went so far 
as to say that Linda had married Luci- 
fer himself. 

During the last three months Linda 
had repeatedly and incautiously fled 
to someone "more human" — Borden 
Argyll. She had been introduced to 
Argyll by Carewe himself. Argyll, a 
laborious workman with the brush, had 
been using Carewe as a subject in one 
of his art series called "Studies in the 
Supernormal”. Aside from going witli 
another man's wife, smoking a cala- 
bash, and matching pennies, Argyll 
had few vices. 

Now in the -dim, dreary gallery he 
tried to console Linda. Bit by bit, she 
told him about the noon meal and the 
live grains of arsenic in the milk and 
how she had hurried out of the house 
after she’d seen him drink it. She 
couldn’t witness his death agony. 

"He was a monster,” muttered 
Argyll. “I realise that now.” The 
tattoo of the rain on the stained 
glass window blurred their voices. "But. 
sweetheart, what shall we do? The 
police will find — ” The tortured look 
on her face at the mention of police 
made him hesitate. 

Neither of them wanted to think 
about police. And they clung to each 
other quivering with apprehension in 
l he long shadowy gallery. 

Someone was walking toward them. 
Walking with a slow tantalising de- 
liberate tread. They both turned their 
heads in that direction to see who was 
coming. 

Out of the streaming grey light 
leered a triangular, face. A full-lipped 
mouth was drawn back exposing sharp 
animal teeth in a cruel grin. 

Linda made a sound as if she'd been 
struck. 

Argyll gasped, "Carewe!" 

"My dear sweet wife” — the voice 
sounded sepulchral — "murdered me 
this noon. Do you believe in ghosts, 
Argyll?" 
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Argyll was lead-coloured. But he 
stood his ground. "No damn you! 
you're alive!" 

“Follow me and see— if you dare!" 
came the taunt. 

The apparition wheeled and went 
back rapidly the way he had come. 

Linda stared dazedly at Arevll 
"Then I didn't—" 7 ' 

He reached for her hand. "No, you 
didn't poison him. Come on. We'll fol- 
low him." 

"Oh no. Borden. No. He’s up to 
something terrible. You don't know 
him as I do." 

"We'll be careful," he urged. 

I hey started off blindly, trailing 
Clare we to the first elbow of the de- 
serted gallery. As they turned the cor- 
ner. they saw the flitting form ming- 
ling with the shadows a good dis- 
tance ahead. 

The whole building was deadly still 
save for their footsteps, their quick 
breathing, and the steady rain. 

1 he man ahead had whisked around 
the next corner. They heard his foot- 
falls break into a sharp run. They 
heard the opening and closing of a 
glass door. 

On the wall near them a small sign 
with gilt lettering and an arrow said: 

/f d min isl ra live Of fices. 

Argyll drew cautiously to the turn 
around which Carewe had vanished 
Unda panted on his collar. They 
halted. ' 

N OW th °y c °nltl see down the next 

wide hall and across it as far as 
the first office door, which was mark- 
ed: Trustees. It was diagonally fifteen 
feet from the corner where they stood. 
The closed door was, except for its 
wooden frame, sheer plate glass. They 
could look clearly into the room. 

They saw a lighted floor lamp set 
to the left and rear. Standing beside 
the lamp, grinning out at them, was 
Carewe. They saw him reach out his 
arm and yank the lamp chain. The 
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room and the hall became one vast 
shadow. 

Argyll fumbled for a box of wooden 
matches and struck one. He took a 
step toward the Trustees' office door. 

Linda caught him restrainingly by 
the arm. "No, Borden! Don't go in!" 

Please, Linda!" he snapped, nerves 
la ® e .?' *" ets S et this nonsense over 

She let go. Like a will o' the wisp 
l.e crossed the space in a half dozen’ 
strides. The doorknob rattled loosely 
m his fingers and he swung the door 

"Don’t come in, Linda,” he warned 
her over his shoulder. 

The same match in his hand was 
still burning when he groped for the 
lamp chain. His hand brushed against 
*?' b "!»' «' ™rm. He 

the chain and jerked it. Flinging awav 
the twisted black match stump, he 
swung around. His arms were uprais- 
ed, half protecting!)'. 

He saw Linda standing squarely in 
the office doorway. He saw -nobody 

Carewe had vanished with the turn- 
ing out of the light! 

I hen Linda's rasping intake of 
breath made the short hairs at the 
nape of Argyll's neck bristle. He peer- 
ed around the edge of a maple desk 
to where she was pointing. 

A girl’s body was spilled there. Her 
skull had been crushed with one blow 
of the silver statuette that was lyinir 
by her. The statuette was an Inca 
alpaca and its long neck made an 
ideal handle. 

You could almost hear the thump 
of their hearts in the still room. 
Argyll recognised whose body it was. 
"Phyllis Remington!” 

"Your model”! 

He touched the girl's hand. It was 
warm and limp. She had just been 
killed. 

Linda heard a movement in the hall 
behind her. She made one terrified 


leap to Argyll's side. They turned. 

In the doorway appeared a roly- 
poly little man with a baldish head 
and gleaming eyeglasses on a wide 
black ribbon. He wore striped pants 
and what Senator Banner called a 
Kome-to-prayer coat. As he stood there 
poised, his legs bent backward at the 
knees like sabres. He was George 
''Honeywell, founder and director of 
the Galleries. His wrinkled forehead 
proclaimed that he was a worrier. And 
his chief worry was for more money 
lor the upkeep of the Galleries. 

He littered. "Mrs. Carewe! What- 
ever has happened to you? You’re as 

"My husband!" she blurted, on the 
verge of hysteria. "He’s mad! He was 
just in here! He killed Phyllis!" 

"Good Lord, no!" Honeywell's jaw 
fell slack as he hastened to their side 
at the desk. He looked down, then 
away, biting his trembling lip. ''.What 
a loss. She was such a beautiful girl. 
A trifle tempestuous perhaps, but — 
Where is Carewe?” 

"He disappeared,” said Argyll. "I 
know it sounds incredible but he 
vanished into thin air before I could 
get in. Maybe you've seen him.” 

"Me?” said Honeywell. "Lord, no. 
I've been in the other oflice across the 
hall ever since coming back from a 
Judo lesson. Nobody came my way." 

They looked around the square 
room. There were no windows. It was 
air-conditioned. The door was the 
only opening. 

Argyll's eyes rose to the nearly life- 
size painting hanging flush with the 
back wall. It was one of his own re- 
cent works. It was a vividly realistic 
subject called Werewolf and. Victim. 
In the shaggy face of the pawing 
werewolf, with its prominent incisors 
and lancet canines, no one could fail 
to recognize DeWitt Carewe. 

Argyll had used Carewe and Phyllis 
Remington as his models. 

Honeywell shook himself like a wet 


poodle. "Wait for me in the Seven- 
teenth Century Gallery while I phone 
the police,” he said. "We’ve got to 
stick together." 

IT WAS hours after the discovery of 
the murder. Linda and Honeywell 
huddled outside the phone booth in 
the drugstore while Argyll, inside 

Argyll, half listening to the buzz in 
the receiver, was saying to them, 
"While Senator Banner was sitting for 
the oil I made of him during his 
last political campaign, he talked a 
blue streak about impossible murders. 
He must have cited at least four 
cases he’s solved where a person left 
a room unseen through a watched 
door. The answer to each one was a 
simple magic trick. There was nothing 
supernatural about it.” 

Linda said tremulously, "DeWitt is 
capable of anything evil. Anything." 

Argyll spoke into the phone. 
"Ninety-one Morningside Drive? I 
want to speak to Senator Banner. Is 
he home?" 

The switchboard girl said, "No, he 
isn't, sir. Have you tried the Sphinx 
Club? He's probably playing bezique 
there, or pulling rabbits out of hats. 
This's one of his nights.” 

Argyll called the Sphinx Club on 
Fifth Avenue. The desk clerk said, 
"He hasn’t been in tonight, sir. He 
may be banging away at clay geese 
at the shooting gallery on Broadway 
and 42nd Street. That's one of his 
hangouts." 

Argyll called the shooting gallery. 
A beery voice said, "The Senator? He 
looked in while passin’ and said some- 
thin' about goin’ to a bowling 
alley." The voice broke off while 
someone in the background did some 
coaching. Then the beery voice re- 
sumed. "Beg poddin! You’ll catch him 
at Shell's Billiard Parlor playin' 
snooker." 

United States Senator Brooks U. 
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Banner could not have been more at 
home in Shell’s Billiard Parlor if they 
had built the place around him. Cut- 
in hand, lie was bending his girth 
over a pool table, studying the lay- 
out of the balls. The cuffs of his pep- 
permint-striped shirt were folded up 
and his red Hercules suspenders made 
a blazing crisscross on a back as 
wide as a cement sidewalk. 

He was playing a thin, dark, nerv- 
ous man with eyes like a black snake’s. 
The dark man agitatedly chalked a 
cue, watching Banner. 

Argyll, rain dripping off his hat 
brim, led Linda and Honeywell through 
the smokiness and chatter of the pool 
room. Some of the men whistled 
approval at Linda and that made Ban- 
ner abandon the game for a moment 
to turn around for a look-see. 

Linda got the full impact of his blue 
watered-steel eyes. He knew that to 
her he looked like a slovenly archangel 
who enjoyed consorting with black- 
guards. He was a King Kong in size 
with a mop of grizzled hair and black- 
lead eyebrows. His string tie looked 
greasy, as if it had trailed in his 
soup. And it had. 

Banner's eyes slabbed away from her 
and at the others. "Borden Argyll!" He 
held out a palm the size of a welcome 
mat. "Howzit, paint-slubber? How're 
all the paintings?" 

Argyll shook hands and introduced 
his companions. “We came to see you, 
Senator," he said hesitantly, "about 
the murder." 

Banner shuffled with interest, like 
a performing bear. "What murder?" 

Linda started to say, "The ghost 
in the gallery—” 

"Jumping hop-toads! That one! I 
read the headlines. That's all I looked 
at. Wait’ll I finish off this game." 

Briskly calling his shots, he pocket- 
ed one red ball, then a pool ball. His 
dark opponent stopped chalking his 
cue. Banner pocketed another red ball, 
another pool ball. The dark man, dis- 
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gruntled, put his cue back in the rack. 
He couldn’t bear to look at the table 
.as the last ball rolled out of sight. 

Banner wet his big thumb and 
counted his winnings, a sheaf of red 
seal U.S. notes. Then he struggled in- 
to his antique frock coat and grinned. 

"He doesn’t know I’m an inter- 
national pool shark. We’ll all go to the 
Sphinx Club. You’re my guests. 1 want 
to feed the elephant — meaning yours 
truly. Then we'll talk about the mur- 

gANNER, waving at everybody, 
selected a table in the centre of 
the dining room. He ordered one of 
his favourite rare Spencer steaks and 
a scuttle of black coffee. "Make the 
dessert a rhubarb meringue pie." 

The others said they had already 
dined at the rotisserie. But they or- 
dered drinks. Banner attacked his 
feast as if it were Fido’s dinner; he 
cut the whole steak into small chunks, 
salted his string beans, stuccoed a 
whole potato with butter, and buried 
everything under a volcanic eruption 
of gravy. 

Argyll cleared his throat. "We three 
have been together ever since we dis- 
covered the murder.” 

Banner lifted a plastered fork to 
his mouth. "Sail into this easier lad. 
I’m gonna be quiz master in a game of 
cross questions and crooked answers. 
First off, in what order did you people 
go into the Galleries?” 

Honeywell said, "McPherson, the 
man at the front door, tells us that I 
was the first man in this afternoon, 
then came Phyllis Remington, the 
dead girl, then Carewe, then Argyll, 
and lastly Mrs. Carewe.” 

Linda clutched Argyll's arm. "De- 
Wilt knew about our meetings!” She 
seemed as if she were just finding that 

"We didn't try to hide it very well,” 
said Argyll. 

Banner kept his eyes on Linda. "You 


don’t act like a native New Yorker, t-'gongs. The place always reeks of jn- 


kilten. Whcrc’d you hail from?” 
"Pawtucket, Rhode Island." 

"Wliat'd you do before you married 
Carewe?” 

"I was a dancing teacher." 

Banner brightened. "Can you do the 
Paris cancan?” She looked at him frosty 
faced. Banner crowed. "If you can, 
don’t be bashful about 'fessing up.” 
"This is neither the time nor the 
place for anything like that," she said 
heatedly. "I want to tell you what 
kind of man my husband was— is . . . 
Oh. I don't know. Have I killed him 
or not?” she ended in a whisper. 

"He's not dead,” said Argyll stiffly. 
"We saw and heard him.” 

"All right,” she said, trying to con- 
vince herself. "He's not dead. But he 
might easily be. I don’t know — it's all 
so puzzling, so mysterious.” She paus- 
ed and shuddered in the warm com- 
fortable dining room. "Borden, how 
old would you say DeWitt is?” 

"About forty,” said Argyll without 
hesitation. 

"He looks forty," she whispered. "But 
he has an old Bible with a metal clasp. 
He always kept the clasp locked. I'd 
never seen him open it. He told me 
to keep my hands off it. The other day 
I broke open the clasp. His birth- 
date is on the flyleaf. He's 'fifty-nine 
years old!" 

The clatter of dishes seemed far 
away. Centuries away. The Dark 
Ages yawned again for an instant and 
they seemed to hear a thin, tortured 
cry of “Witchcraft!" 

Argyll put his hand on Linda’s for 
a moment to calm her. Then he drain- 
ed his whisky glass to steady himself. 
Honeywell sat rooted there, fascinated. 
Banner covered up a burp with his 

She went on, ‘Til never forget the 
first day of our married life when I 
stepped into his vast studio apart- 
ment. It has crimson curtains and 
black drapes and brass ceremonial 


cense. It doesn’t seem real. It doesn’t 
seem as if these things could happen 
in New York. 

"I was stunned. He said, 'Phyllis 
will be there. She'll act as assistant— 
my scarlet-robed acolyte.’ His animal 
teeth seemed to grow longer as he 
grinned at me. I tore away from him 
and locked myself in my room. He 
called through the door that if I want- 
ed him I would merely have to draw 
a pentagram— a five-sided figure— in 
chalk on the black oak floor and he 
would reappear . . . And then there 
were other things, like the books 
about werewolves in his library. And 
the lampshade of human skin. Today" 
— her words stumbled — ”1 wanted to 
finish with him. I made a meal for him 
and put five grains of arsenic in his 
milk. I saw him take it. But he didn't 
die! He's — he's the devil!” 

DANNER thoughtfully sipped his 
coffee with the spoon standing in 
the cup and almost poking him in 
the eye. Another of his Banncrisms. He 
said, “Three grains would kill an 
adult. Whcrc’d you get the arsenic? 
By soaking flypaper?" 

"No, no. I found it in his medicine 
cabinet.” 

"Mebbe it wasn't arsenic.” 

“It was, Senator. My friend has rats 
in her basement. I tried it on them. 
They died.” 

Honeywell stirred and spoke with 
a frog in his throat. "Only Beelzebub 
could vanish the way he did.” 

"I wanna hear about that," said 
Banner. 

Argyll told the story up to the time 
he started for the blackened glass 
door with the match flickering in his 
hand. 

"Now whoa right there!” Banner 
halted him. "Could Carewe have flown 
the coop in the instant of complete 
darkness before you struck the match?” 

"No,” said Argyll positively. “Those 
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glass doors make a noise when you 
open and close them. Aside from that, 
the doorknob rattles when you turn 
it. He had no time to do if silently 
and we never heard a sound." 

"All right. So he was still in the room 
as you barged in.” 

-Argyll said, ”1 touched the light 
bulb. It was warm.” 

"The light had just been turned 
out. Did he wriggle out the door be- 
fore you lighted the floor lamp again?” 
Linda said, "I was in the doorway. 
He couldn't have got out without 
crowding me. Besides, I could see the 
whole room vaguely. There was illu- 
mination from Borden's match." 

"No other exits but the door?" 
"None," said Honeywell, chiming in. 
"No place in the room to hide?" 
Argyll shook his head. 

Banner frowned at the three of them 
in turn. "Against which wall is the 
lamp? 

"To the left and rear as you tro 
into the office." 

"And that's the only wall, or por- 
tion of wall, that you can see when 
you stand at the turn of the corridor?" 
"Yes," said Houeywelll. 

"Can you solve it?" asked Linda 
impatiently. 

“Clan you?” countered Banner. 

She said no in a little voice. 

Banner said, "I'm just another Boo- 
bus Ainericanus. What you people have 
done is handed me a lemon on a tray 
. . . Forget about Carewe for a min- 
ute. I in keen on models. Has anyone 
a good word for Phyllis?” 

Honeywell looked sideways at Linda. 
"Mrs. Carewe," he said embarrassedly, 
"there are unpleasant things that I'm 
aware of that have to come out now. 

I happen to know that Phyllis and 
Carewe were in love before he mar- 
ried you.” 

"The old billy goat,” chuckled Ban- 

Linda kept her eyes on the salt 
cellar. 


Honeywell continued. “They’d 
been in love for several years. Then 
Carewe quit her abruptly to marry 
you. Phyllis pretended to take it as 
a woman of the world should, but 
in her heart I knew she was jealous 
and embittered. She sunk her teeth in 
Carewe. She strafed him with extor- 
tion. She bled him for huge sums of 
money under the threat of telling you 
about him." 

Argyll beamed. "That's why Carewe 
killed Phyllis. That's the motive." 

"Sounds possible,” agreed Banner. 
"Going back to Carewe, Jet's grant 
that be got out of the room with- 
out harping too much on the how of 
it. Did he get out of the Galleries?" 
"No," said Linda. 

"Yes,” said Honeywell. 

"Which is it?” 

"To tell the story in proper se- 
quence." said Argyll, "Linda and I 
wailed in the Seventeenth Century 
Gallery for Honeywell to join us after 
he’d phoned the police." 

Linda interrupted, "Then I heard 
something strange. Remember I told 
you, Borden?" 

Argyll frowned doubtfully. "I'm not 

"I am,” she said. "It was a rapid 
clicking sound— a whirring— like a 
window blind being pulled down." 

"A window blind?” Banner juggled 
Ins furry black eyebrows. 

"There aren't any in the whole 
building." said Honeywell. 

“No," said Argyll, shaking his head. 
He looked at Linda as if to tell her 
to stop being so silly. 

Honeywell continued, ”1 joined Mrs. 
Carewe and Argyll after I'd phoned 
for the police. ‘We must stick together,’ 

I said. And we did. We went first to 
the back door of the building. It was 
locked from the inside the way it gen- 
erally is. The only other door is the 
front. We went there and found the 
door attendant, old McPherson, talk- 
ing to a newsboy. Both of them swore 
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that Care we— nor anyone else, for that 
matter — had not gone out that way." 
"Hie windows," suggested Banner. 
"All of them burglar-pioof,” said 
Honeywell promptly. "No one can use 
them to get in or out without set- 
ting off an alarm. Before the police 
came we made a hasty but thorough 
tour of the whole building. It's a fair- 
ly easy place to search. Nothing but 
paintings and small art objects. Car ewe 
was not in. the building!" 

"Ha!” chortled Banner. "1 know 
where he's hiding!” 

"Where?" cried all three at once. 
"In a suit of armour!” 

Honeywell sighed with disappoint- 
ment and Shook his head. "There's 
no armour in the Galleries." ' 

Banner's ruddy face was wry. "I’ve 
always wanted to get on a case where 
somebody hid in a suit of armour. No 
such luck." He started picking his 
teeth meditatively with a raccoon-bone 
toothpick on the end of a tarnished 
silver chain. 

Honeywell said, "There we were up 
against it. Carewe had not only escap- 
ed from the room when he turned out 
the light— he disappeared bodily from 
the entire Galleries'!' 

"Did the police hunt for him when 
they came?" 

"They certainly did. They looked 
into everything that could conceal a 
live man." 

"Yass, yass." Banner leaned back and 
jabbed a cigar into his mouth. He 
didn't light it. He never did. He 
gnawed it. "Carewe committed the 
murder, then dissolved. That's the 


picture." He looked sweetly at Linda. 
"Do you think you'd melt, sugar, if 
you went out in the rain again with 
me? Of course not.” 

Linda merely looked at him puzzled, 
Honeywell said, "Where are you «o 
ing?" 

"To the Galleries. All of us." 

"At this lime of night?" said Argyll, 
shocked. ' 

"I’m gonna make one last stab at 
finding Carewe and doping out how he 
escaped." He started to look around 
for his white campaign hat and finally 
discovered that he was sitting on it 
He punched it back into shape. 

"I wonder," he mused, "if l oughu 
take some chalk with me to drawn a 
pentagram. Mcbbe it'd Jielp us 
materialize Satan.” 

A rOnCEMAN in „ glim,, tog 
poncho had replaced McPherson 
at the front door. He shined a heavv 
duty flashlight in their eyes, then Ban- 
ner showed him his special salmon- 
coloured police card. 

The policeman let them into the 
Galleries. 

Banner said to them, "That's Coyne 
the top who shot it out last month 
with- Four-Finger Flannigan, the vice 

They stood dripping in the dark 
main hall until Honeywell found a 
switch and threw it, lighting their wav. 
Their heels rang eerily on the cold 
bare marble. 

First, Banner had a look into the 
111181005' office, whence Carewe had 
vanished. He posed by the floor lamp 
and had Argyll and Linda go out to 
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the corner of the corridor. Then he 
h;ul Argyll stand by the lamp and 
went out to the corner himself for a 
look. 

He trotted back. "See anything 
wrong with it, Argyll?" 

"No, Senator," said Argyll. 

"That’s the trouble. That's what's 
giving me the screaming ineemies." 

He led the way to the Directors 
office. It was fifteen feet farther down 
the corridor, across from the Trustees' 
office. 

.. 1 1 e r 1 B <• c 1 l the 
Inst of lice, but arranged differently, 
•he floor lamp in here was deep on 
the right. 

Banner said, "That’s where you were 
Honeywell, when it all happened?" 
“Yes,” said Honeywell. 

"Here in the dark ?” 

"Huh?" 

"Linda and Argyll say that when 
Carewe turned out the light in the 
other room the whole corridor went 
dark. This room has a plate glass door 
too. If your light was on, it would've 
shined out." 

"Of course it wasn’t on,” said Honey- 
well, a trifle pettishly. "As I told them, 
I’d had a Judo lesson late in the 
morning. And I was lying on that 
studio couch" — he pointed — "resting. 1 
wasn't asleep. Just relaxing here in the 
dark.” 

Carewe never disturbed you.” 

"Not today.” 

Banner strayed to Honeywell's desk. 
There were a variety of objects on it. 
Banner began to toy with some coloured 
glass squares. "What’re these used for?" 

"They're stercopticon slides for our 
magic lantern," said Honeywell. 
"Those you're handling are pictures 
of Oaxaca pottery.” 

"Magic lantern?” said Banner. “Then 
you have a movie theatre.” 
one ” 0 " Ca " CaU ‘‘ lhal ' Ve *T small 

"Is it located near the Seventeenth 
Century Gallery?" 


"Close to it,” said Honeywell, his I 
brows knitted together over his be- 
ibboned eyeglasses. 

"We’ll go there." 

They filctl slowly into the miniature 
icatrc. Looking down over the slope ] 
Of scat-backs, they saw the screen. It j 
was pulled down. 

Banner ambled to it. It hung about 
ilcvcn inches out from the wall. He 
grasped the lower edge and gave it a 
sharp jerk, then released it. It started 
to roll itself up rapidly on a spring. | 
As it went up it made a rapid click 
big sound — a whirring — like a window 
lind. 

And they saw a mail with a fare 
like Satan! 

L was hanging there. But he was 
dead. His neck was in a noose. 
The rope ran up over a hook, then 
Mown again to be fastened at the base- 
board. All covered by the screen. 

"Sweet Marguerite!” grunted Ban- 
'ner. "What d'you think of that?” 
Linda put her hands up to her face 
to shut out the sight. 

“We never thought of looking — 
there,” murmured Honeywell. 

"Neither did anyone else,” said Ban- 
ner. "You were looking for a live 
man. Not one hanging. And the screen 
looked innocently close to the wall. 
Only about eleven inches clearance. 
But you'd be surprised how little 
space you take up hanging that way. 
We've all been obtuse. Something else 
was obtuse today too. I'll tell you 
later. Honeywell, skip out and fetch 
Coyne, the cop on guard." 

Honeywell didn’t skip out. He 
plodded. 

"But how. Senator?" pleaded Linda. 
“How has he been able to do all this?" 

“You wondered,” said Banner slow- 
ly, "why you didn't kill him when you 
flavoured his milk with five grains of 
arsenic. You've heard of men taking 
more than that without it harming 
them, haven't you?" 
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"Addicts!" cried Argyll. "Of course!” 

Banner nodded. "Yass. Was your hus- 
band on record as ever having a skin 
disease, Linda?" 

"A skin disease? Oh yes. He once 
mentioned having had psoriasis. Bht 
lie was cured long ago.” 

"Oh sure. The baker’s itch. The 
cure is arsenic. That started him off. 
Another thing. Arsenic puts the youth- 
ful bloom in you cheeks. Does that an- 
swer another question?" 

Linda stared. "That’s why he look- 
ed so young"! 

"I’m still bothered," muttered 
Argyll. "How—?” 

Honeywell returned with Coyne. 
■Seeing the hanging corpse, Coyne 
crossed himself religiously and ex- 
claimed. “ Tis the divil hisself!” 

Banner scowled. "No. Just a poor 
sap with buck teeth.” He lifted his 
voice. "Lcmme finish. Ready for the 
surprises? I told you something else 
was obtuse. It’s an obtuse angle. Every 
schoolboy knows that the angle of re- 
flection is equal to the angle of inci- 

"What are you talking about?’’ said 
Linda irritably. She studiously kept 
her eyes away from the wall. 

"Ever notice what you see when you 
look in a mirror?” 

Argyll answered. "My reflection, of 
course.” 

"Is it accurate?” 

"Naturally.” 

"No it ain't,” said Banner. "When 
you move your right hand, the left 
hand in the mirror moves. It’s com- 
pletely the reverse.” 


"I see what you mean," said Argyll. 
"But how does that apply?" 

"When you stand at the corner of 
the corridor,” said Banner, "and look 
toward the door through which you 
last saw Carewc, an obtuse angle is 
formed. It’s fifteen feet from you to 
the Trustee’s door. And then the line 
rebounds off that door to go another 
oblique fifteen feet to the Director’s 
door across the hall. The floor 
lamp in the Trustee’s office, you said, 
is deep on the left. The floor lamp in’ 
the Director’s office is deep on the 
light. But if you saw a reflection of 
the Director’s office in a mirror, the 
lamp’d be to the left and rear— exact- 
ly the way it is in the Trustee’s of- 

"You can’t mean that what we saw 
was—” Argyll started to blurt. 

'Carewe was never in the Trustee’s 
office! He vanished, because he was 
never there. It was the floor lamp 
m the Director’s office that he turned 
out. What you saw was his reflection 
ori the glass door, made into a perfect 
minor with a black room behind it. 
The way you can often see passen- 
gers up ahead in the same car when 
you look out a train window at night.” 
He turned suddenly with a gesture 
of accusation. "Honeywell, you lied!" 

"My God!" said Honeywell piously. 
"You’re not accusing me of being in 
league with that devil.” 

gANNER nodded. "Worse than that, 

Honeywell. You killed Phyllis. You 
know too much about her blackmail- 
ing of Carewe. not to have a whole 
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Iiand in die pic, You drove her to it. 
When she got sick of being your cat's- 
paw, you killed her to stop her from 
blabbing to Carewe about you." 

"You don't know what you’re say- 
ing," cried Honeywell. 

"Today she told you to go find an- 
other pigeon. You had to think fast. 
You told her to trait in the Trustees' 
office, that you had to have time to 
think it over. You had to have time 
all right — to calculate her murder. You 
sal alone in the Director's office. Then 
Carcwg hurst in on your maledictions 
with the story of how his wife had 
tried to poison him so that she could 
fly off with her Skceziks. 

"Carewe was full of sly tricks. He 
wanted to put the fear of the devil 
into these two with an idea he'd form- 
ed by his observation of the way the 
doors on that corridor were arranged. 
He told you all about it. You fell in 
with it. It was like the final piece in 
;i jigsaw puzzle. While Carewe was 
off spooking Linda and Argyll in the 
gallery, you were murdering Phyllis 
with the silver alpaca. You turned 
out the Trustees' light. That's why 
Argyll found the bulb still warm when 



he touched it less than three min- 
utes later. You’d left Phyllis’s body 
lying there and you’d gone into the 
Director's office. That light you left 
burning. Carewe returned to you 
breathlessly, never suspecting that 
you'd committed a murder in the 
meantime. His spoof was working like 
a charm. Linda and Argyll had the 
wind up and they were tailing a ghost. 
Carewe stood near the lamp by the 
right wall, looking diagonally out to- 
ward the Trustee’s office door. 

"When Linda and Argyll poked into 
sight, they saw his reflection in the 
office door for a moment before he 
plunged the whole place into darkness. 
Argyll crashed into the wrong room, 
and Carewe had every opportunity in 
the world to slip out of the other office 
and into the little theatre. 

"Honeywell, you sent Linda and 
Argyll into the Seventeenth Century 
Gallery ahead of you. You took a mo- 
ment to call the police, then dodged 
into the theatre to see Carewe. You 
knew that as soon as he heard aboiit 
the murder he'd tell how he really 
disappeared, to save his own skin. 
Y'ou had to kill him too. Y'ou knocked 
him out with a plexus blow. You know 
all those pretty tricks. You practise 
Judo. Then you strung the uncon- 
scious Carewe up. Linda heard you 
pull down the movie screen to hide 
the body . . . Watch him, Coyne! I 
didn’t bring my revolver! He’s a bone 
breaker!" 

“So’m I," grunted Coyne. As Honey- 
well made a lunge, Coyne broke a 
clawing arm with his nightstick. 
Honeywell dropped, groaning. 

As they went out into the rainy 
night, Linda said to Banner, "Why 
did Honeywell go to such lengths to 
get money in the first place?” 

Banner snorted. "Having these Gal- 
leries was enough to keep him broke. 
How a guy can expect to get a nickel 
back on an outfit like this beats me.” 
Art, to Banner, was just a name. 
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How can you all sit there, Deming's nerves 
screamed, playing poker? Any minute a man will 
walk into a trap — a man that we must kill! 


THE 
TRAP 
IS SET 


Q CONNOR said, "I'll take three." 

He staffed three and picked up 
the replacements that Deming flipped 
off the deck. Slumping in his chair 
a little, he lifted his hand up even 
with his eyes and fanned the cards 
slowly, bringing each new card into 
view separately. 

"Two", Sigrnan said. 

O'Connor glanced quickly at Sig- 
man from under heavy lids. "You 
oughtn't hold a kicker," he said. "You 
are bucking the preentages.” 

Sigman looked at his cards fast 
and slipped them on the bottom of 
his hands. He laid the hand on the 
table in front of him. 

"If you think I'm holding a kicker," 
he said, "you can always bet on it.” 
"Poker's figured on the percentages," 
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O Connor said. "Play them and you 
win in the long run." 

Deming helped himself. Under the 
bluish cast of the single lamp burn- 
ing overhead, his young face looked 
thin and tight. A shadow of black 
beard lay on his cheeks. 

"One to the dealer," he said. He 
flicked a corner of the card with a 
thumb nail and saw that he’d filled 
his house. What luck he'd had! 
Straights, flushes, full houses. All for 
matches. He laid his cards down on 
the table and leaned back. He and 
Sigman looked at O’Connor. 

At the window, pzynowski said, 

' There’s a guy going in." 

O'Connor counted twenty matches 
and pushed them to the centre. 
"What's he look like? This oughtn't 






are your three of a kind any, Siggy." 
Sigman left his cards on the table. 
The hell with it," he said. 

"Snap brim hat, topcoat," Czynowski 
said. "He looks too short. Too much 
weight." 

The window had a Venetian blind, 
lowered and closed. A dark drape was 
pulled across behind the blind. 
Czynowski stood to one side of the 
window, lifting the drape a thin crack 
for his eye. From there lie could get 
a knife’s edge of vision past the edge 
of the blind. 

"The weight could be padding," 
O'Connor said. "Twenty to you, kid. 

Deming’s nerves were screaming. He 
was building up high voltage sitting 
in a hard chair looking at pasteboards 
for matches. He wanted to throw in 
his hand and move around some. But 
he didn't. He didn't, because he had 
a full house, and when . you have a 
full house you play it for all its 
worth. Even for matches. Maybe it's 
r a principle. 

He counted twenty and twenty. . 

"Raise,” he said. 

O’Connor looked at his cards, suck- 
ing in his checks until his lips were 
pursed like a cupid's. With the hand 
that wasn't holding the cards, he lin- 
gered his pile of matches. Big deal. 
As if they were blue chips at fifty 
per. With O’Connor, it was prin- 
ciple. . 

•Nuts,” he said. "It's your night, 
kid. Here's openers." He showed a 
paid of Ladies and leaned back, bal- 
anced on the rear legs of his chair. 
The leather strap of his holster stretch- 
ed tight diagonally across his thick 
chest, and a black automatic was re- 
vealed under his armpit. 

"How about some coffee?" Sigman 
said. He got up and moved to a pot 
on a hot plate. Deming got up. too, 
stretching, easing the tension of 
muscles and nerves. 

"If it's him — " Czynowski turned at 
the window, letting the drape slip 
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from his fingers. Everyone looked 
at O'Connor, who remained as he was, 
rocked back in the chair, looking at 
•Dealing through flame. But he wasn't 
seeing Deining now. After a moment, 
he dropped the match on the table 
and went over to the phone. Under 
the surveillance of three pairs of eyes, 
he spoke briefly to grunts and hung 
up. 

"Kelly, all right,” he said. "The 
guy went into the room." 

Czynowski stepped away from the 
window, relief in his eyes and in his 
voice as he spoke, as if the waiting 
had been worse than what remained to 
be done. 

"It’s him," he said. “And time, too. 
High time." 

O'Connor stretched, reaching, high 
with both arms, rising on to his toes. 
II is eyes had gone strangely still, 
glinting with a dream. "Maybe. Maybe 
not. It's dark in the hall up there. 
Kelly couldn’t be sure." 

The coffee had begun to boil, and 
the smell of it was in the room. Sig- 
man reached out and jerked the plug 
of the hot plate. 

"Let's find out,” he said. 

O'Connor went over to his chair and 
shrugged into his coat. He looked for 
a moment at the soggy butt of his 
cigar and let it drop into an over- 
loaded ash tray on the table. 

"No hurry,” lie said dreamily. 
"Wirt’s at the bottom of the fire 
escape in the court. Kleig's in the 
alley. Kelly's in the room across the 
hall. Maybe it's Connie, and prob- 
ably it is. If it is, he won't go any- 
where. lie's there for us, like a rat in 
a trap, and we'll take him in our own 
good time. Drink your coffee, Siggy.” 

Sigman jerked his shoulders savage- 
ly and fumbled for a cigarette. 

“To hell with the coffee,” he said. 

Denting watched O'Connor, a little 
ashamed of the rapid pounding of 
his heart, the almost painful throb- 
bing of the pulse in his throat. O'Con- 
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nor was a tough old veteran. He’d 
seen a lot of this kind of stuff. He 
played the game as Deming’s old man 
had played checkers, setting his traps 
and waiting, moving in for the kill 
without hurry or fuss. 

Connie, Denting thought. O'Connor 
called him Connie. Not Conrad Rie- 
beau, which is his full name, nor 
even Riebeau alone, which would seem 
more appropriate, but just Connie. 
The diminutive. The little name of 
affection. That's the way the game 
ir played. You wait thirty-six hours 
in a room playing poker for matches. 
You wait for a killer ,who kills for 
hire, and probably in his heart for 
fun, and who has finally made the 
mistake of killing a cop under the 
eyes of a witness with the guts to 
talk. You wait the thirty-six hours 
to take him dead or alive in a trap 
well set, and in your own heart you 
hope that you take him dead. So 
you stretch, and you smile, and you 
call him Connie, the pet diminutive, 
and you hope to see his blood in a 
matter of minutes. 

“What I can't understand,” Dem- 
ing said, "is how you knew he'd come. 
You said he’d come to see a woman in 
that room up there, but it doesn’t 
stand to reason. Whatever he is, he’s 
no fool, and he's hot for murder, and 
it doesn't stand to reason that he’d 
smoke out for any woman on earth.” 

O'Connor smiled as if he were smil- 
ing to himself, and an element of 
dreaminess came into the smile. 

"1 knew he'd come," he said. "I 
knew, because I know Connie Rie- 
bcau. Oh, I know him like I know 
the palm of my hand. He's a sleek, 
smooth prince of a killer. He's killed 
for hire, and he's killed for the hell 
of it. and always with the brains to 
keep himself clean. But now he's mine. 
He's mine in a room with the one 
woman who could bring him out, and 
I’ll take him dead if there's any jus- 


He stopped talking, staring across at 
Deining without focus, and suddenly 
he looked what he was. An old man. 
A tired man. A tired old cop with 
years of tough work behind him. 

"I've waited a long time for- Con- 
nie," he said. "A long, long time." 

Sigman cursed and ground his ciga- 
rette under an angry heel. "Let's 
move," he said. "Let's get the hell over 
there." 

O'Connor's eyes, turned to Sigman, 
came sharply to focus. He laughed. 
“Sure, Siggy, sure. We're going now. 
Right now.” 

They went, the four of them, down 
to the narrow street between old 
buildings. They walked under a strip 
of starless sky with the moon a sickly 
smear behind an overcast. Besides 
them, nothing lived in the street, ex- 
cept the wind, and there was no 
sound, except the sound of wind- 
touched things — the scurrying rustle 
of a newspaper, the rattle of a gar- 
bage can. It was cold. 

Iri the deep shadow of the building 
from which they emerged, they stop- 
ped, and O'Connor spoke tersely. 

"Czynowski, join Wirt in the court. 
You'll have to go around to the alley 
and in the rear. Siggy, you go with 
Czynowski, but stop with Kleig in the 
alley.” He paused, looking up at Dem- 
ing, his lips drawn back off his teeth 
in a stiff grin. "You're a big kid, 
Deming. Big and lough. Besides, you 
are riding your luck. You'll come with 

Czynowski and Sigman moved away, 
and O’Connor stood quietly, his head 
thrown back, staring up at the dark 
building across the street. 

"The room’s toward the rear," he 
said. "No view of the street." 

He crossed the footpath and step- 
ped off, Deming at his heels. In Dem- 
ing's ears, the hollow sound of their 
heels on the rough brick of the old 
street had the cadence of a death 
march. He wondered wryly how long a 
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man could ride his luck before he 
fell off. Maybe you use it up filling 
your house from a pack of cards for 
matches. Maybe, when you need it 
for bigger things, you find there's 
none left. He was gratified that his 
pulse was now normal. What he felt 
was no more than a realistic accept- 
ance of his part in what seemed an 
inevitable order of events. 

They went' up two flights of anci- 
ent stairs to the third floor hall. Up 
there, the cold was still and heavy 
and almost tangible. It wrapped it- 
self around Deming like a clammy 
hand. The place was like a morgue, 
as if, behind closed doors, nameless 
corpses awaited their final, impersonal 
disposition. Deming twisted his stiff 
lips into an ironic smile, wishing that 
he had no more than a corpse or two 
to concern him. Behind one of those 
doors, caught in O'Connor’s patient 
trap, was the most dangerous of all 
wild animals — a human killer. 

They walked the old boards cauti- 
ously, without sound. Down the hall, 
a door swung inward with a whisper 
of hinges, and Kelly, a blocky shadow, 
slipped into the hall to confront them. 
He gestured at the closed door across 
the hall, and O'Connor nodded. Dem- 
ing saw that O'Connor’s automatic 
had appeared as if by magic in O'Con- 
nor’s hand. Strange, Deming thought. 
He hadn't seen O'Connor reach for 
the gun at all. 

Moving in on the indicated door, 
O'Connor crowded the wall and 
thumbed Deming behind him. Kelly 
flattened himself against the wall on 
the other side of the door. O'Connor's 


heavy fist, hammering the flimsy 
panel, was a sudden violation of the 
suspended silence. His voice, raised 
above the racket of his pounding; re- 
tained, somehow, for all its volume, 
its timbre of calmness. 

"Okay, Connie. We've got you nail- 
ed. Don't make trouble for yourself, 
boy.'' 

Inside the room, silence. Silence for 
a long moment, while all sound and 
motion hung suspended. Then the ex- 
pected, shocking explosion and the 
ripping of the panel where O'Connor’s 
hand had been a moment before. 
O’Connor laughed exultantly and sent 
a slug smashing into the old lock of 
the door. 

"It's dead he wants to come,” he 
shouted, “and it's dead we’ll bring 

Beyond the door, a window screech- 
ed in its sash. Another slug ripped 
through the panel, and farther away, 
below in the court, there were a series 
of explosions. 

“He’s on the fire escape,” O'Con- 
nor said. "Get the door down!" 

Deming found himself throwing his 
two hundred pounds against the door. 
He felt the barrier give, hang for a 
second on an edge of metal, and then 
crash inward. He plunged into the 
room in a head-long sprawl, getting 
a blurred impression of curtains bil- 
lowing at a window, of a seated woman 
staring aL him with wide, stricken 
eyes. Then he was through the win- 
dow. 

On the sharp-angled steps a floor 
below, Czynowski lifted a face startling 
white in sudden illumination from the 
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window beside him, "The roof! He 
went for the roof!" 

From a small platform, an iron 
ladder went up on the perpendicu- 
lar. Gun in hand, Deming took it 
fast, throwing himself without think- 
ing over the parapet above. The 
Vicious whine of a ricochet sliced 
into his ears, A splinter of brick 
ripped his cheek, lie hit on a shoulder 
on tar and gravel and rolled to his 
feet, driving for the black shape of a 
Ventilator yards away. Beyond him, 
another slug ricocheted off’ the brick. 

The shots had come from the 
shadow of a chimney across the roof. 
Under cover of the ventilator, Deming 
crouched and waited. There was move- 
ment at the edge of the brick mass, 
shadow slipping within shadow, and 
he fired once. The shadow quieted. 

Then he became aware of other 
movement. Not at the chimney, but 
wide of it and beyond it. The flat ex- 
panse of roof seemed to stir and break. 
A trap door lifted slowly, inch by 
patient inch. And Deming realized 
suddenly that O'Connor had not fol- 
lowed him into the room below and 
on to the fire escape. Quickly, for 
diversion, he snapped two slugs in the 
direction of the chimney, and the 
small movement of the roof erupted 
in decisive violence. Orange tongues 
licked the darkness, and the crash of 
O'Connor's gun repeated itself. 

Deming stood up. There was a wild, 
uncontrolled singing in his head. He 
felt a little sick to his stomach, and 
his cheek burned like fire. Carefully, 
spacing his feel wide, he walked over 
to the chimney. 

O'Connor was standing there beside 
the body of Connie Riebeau. If he 
was aware of Deming, he gave no sign. 
It was as if he and Connie were up 
there on the roof alone. Deming had 
a sudden disquieting feeling that he 
was intruding on a fantastic esoteric 
ceremony. 
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The most populated institution in 
the world is marriage. Marriage is 
the alliance of two people, one of 
whom never remembers birthdays and 
the other never forgets them. 

Marriage is based on the theory 
that when a man discovers a par- 
ticular brand of beer to his taste, 
he should immediately give up his job 
and go to work in the brewery. 

Marriage is give and take. What a 
man doesn't give, the wife takes. 

A married man is a bachelor whose 
luck finally gave out. 

Most women marry for keeps. They 
keep asking for furs, jewellery . . . 

Asked who introduced him to his 
wife, one fellow replied: "We just met. 
1 don’t blame anybody.’’ 

This man told a friend that his 
wife cooks for fun. For food they go 

This chap no longer calls his wife an 
old lien — not since his visit to the 
country. He found out that hens shut 
up at sunset. 

One evening he was sitting at the 
window and he casually called to his 
spouse. "There goes that woman Char- 
ley is in love with.” His wife dropped 
a plate she was wiping, burst through 
the door, knocked over a lamp and 
craned her head out of the window: 


"Where? Where?” she panted. "There," 
replied her husband. "That woman in 
the green suit standing at the corner." 
"You idiot,” hissed the lady. “That's 
his wife," The husband nodded." Yes," 
he said, "I know.” 

When a woman is looking for the 
woman who has cooled her husband’s 
affections towards her, she should not 
neglect to look in the mirror. 

When a man cannot take it any 
longer, he gets out. Then he has to 
pay alimony. Of course, you know 
what alimony is? It is money a man 
is forced to pay liis lovcd-once. 

An ideal wife is any woman who has 
an ideal husband. 

And the man of the hour is the one 
whose wife told him to wait a min- 

Men are always asking questions 
and women are always inventing an- 
swers, but men arc none the wiser. 

When did the family start? It start- 
ed with a young man falling in love 
with a girl. No superior alternative 
has yet been found. 

One thing about Eve. She never told 
Adam how many men she could have 
married. 

One chap we know claimed on a fire 
insurance when his wife died. It 
appears that she was cremated. 
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